GENERAL LIBRARY, 
UNIV. OF MICH, 


Journal Edueation. 


NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 


VOL. LII. {Whole BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1900. Weekly. 6 Cents. 


OF "RECENT 
I DEAL TEXT-= BOO KS Just issued is The Vicar of Wakefield — No. 45 of our Stand- 


New Education Readers — four Books ard Literature series — the most famous of the works of Oliver Goldsmith, 
Books I. and II, long accepted as a classic by people of taste and judgment wherever En- 
Natoee Geographies glish literature is known, and one of the books included the coming year 
Advanced in college entrance requirements in English 
Milne’s Arithmetics The twenty-page introduction of Prof. Edward E. Hale, Jr., biograph 
Elements ical and critical, with suggestions for study, and the explanatory foot-notes, 
put this edition in the very front rank of school editions. Complete, care- 


fully edited, 209 pages Price, paper, 20 cents ; cloth, 30 cents. 


Our recent issue of a new edition of Maury’s Revised Ele- 
mentary Geography has had a very cordial reception in the schools, 


Metcalf’s Grammars as to both text and illustrations. A leading school journal, referring to its 


Elementary English ‘fine reproductions from photographs gathered all over the world, some of 
English Grammar them in natural colors,” counts it a ‘dainty geography, charming to old 
McMaster’s School History of the United States and young, aside from its well known text-book qualities.” 
s’s Natural Slant Penmanshi 
cree tu f The 1900 edition of Maury’s Manual of Geography, in touch 
4 | with the present condition of geographical knowledge the world over, shows 
Natural Course e woe i ‘ cia all the leading race-types in color, presents in a supplementary sheet a vari- 
short Course — Two Books = eee" ety of interesting fresh matter, with special maps of China and South Africa 
Overton’s Applied Physiology and plan of the city of Pekin, together with population of 160 leading cities 
Primary .--- .30; Intermediate.... .50; Advanced of the United States, by Census of 1900. 
This series ts unrivaled for school use, and the correspond- > 
ence of teachers is cordially invited relative to these books. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. Address 
New YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
Boston Office: 43-47 E. 10th St., New York. 


352 Washington St. 


The Best Christmas Present) CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
King Kindness and the Witch IN FRENCH 


AND OTHER FAIRY STORIES, TEACHING LOVE OF NATURE The best edition published. Printed from new type on fine paper, and containing illus- 
AND KINDNESS TO ANIMALS : trations of Coquelin in the role of Cyrano. 


From Supt. Clinton S. Marsh, North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1900: — Price, 50 cents paper, $1.00 cloth, and $2.75 in half-levant, postpaid. 
“I believe the book has emanated from the very heart of one who knows children and nature. If , , 

is cruel in action, it is also intensely kind in its childhood PUBLISHED Bt 

8 the unrestrained act of an untrained bundle of nerves, Such stories as these train children’s sympa- i : - 

thies so that acts of cruelty are transformed into acts of kindness. Through the heart the will 1s WV 

Strengthened. Furthermore, [ believe that these stories possess genuine elements of literature, and, a8 I LLI a Zt R. JK N i< I IN ~ 


such, will become classics. 


‘Send me via American express four dozen copies for use in the kindergartens and a3 supplementary Publisher and Importer of Foreign Books 
reading in the second and third grades.” 
Cloth. 16mo. Pp. 118. 29 Illustrations. 50 cents 48th Street and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. . . . (No branch stores) 


C W. BARDEEN . Publisher, Syracuse, | = “ Send for catalogue of foreign publications especially fitted for Christmas presents 


ALL THE POPULAR STYLES 


PENS FOR THE HOME ESTERBROOK’S PENS THE BEST QUALITY 


PENS FOR THE DESK THE EASIEST OBTAINED 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY Works! Camden, 


DIXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS 


For smoothness and toughness and quality ; for uniformity in grading and blackness of 
leads ; for easy-cutting wood of sweet-smelling, straight-grained Florida cedar ; and for 
perfection in workmanship, there are no pencils in the market equal to Dixon's. The use 
of them insures satisfaction with the pencils and with yourself. 


If not familiar with the Dixon Pencils, mention the JourNaL or Epucation and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, Jersey City, N. J. 
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& AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 
yy Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological -Apparatus, 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


Physical 


Chemical 
Biological 
Apparatus 


L. E. KNOTT 
APPARATUS 00. 


16 Ashburton Place, 
BOSTON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


HAVE JUST GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, Paris. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded toa 
pen-maker, a | no other pen-maker has it. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 


than a picture of it in some book. 


The Maynard Zoological 
Synoptical School Collection. 


A collection of mounted animals, showing types from the lowest to the 
highest forms, nicely displayed in eighteen or more boxes. It gives a 
grand synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a glance how 
life has gradually evolved. Better for students to see the real animal 


These collections are prepared only by 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 


South Framingham, Mass. 
Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C. J. MAYNARD. 


For All Remand 


AT EVERY TIME 
Merit ™. IN EVERY FEATURE 
rf FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapslis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any ° 

principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 

Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


there is no Gypewriter 
that approaches the 


REMINGTON 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS 2 BENEDICT, New York 


‘Awarded 


“GRAND PRIX”’ 
Paris Exposition ., 
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16 West 23d St. 
166 Broadway. 
604 Fulton 8t, 
169 Tremont St. 
924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 74 State St. 


HYPNOTISM 


Send 25c. for 112 page book. Sample magazine free. 


Ti writing to advertisers please men- 
tion “Journal of Education,” Boston. 


Ww.A.Barnes, 505 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


WINSHIP 4°" 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOLROOM 


HE Publishers of the Journau or Epucartion, ever alert to the desires of 

its subscribers and friends, are enabled to offer one of the best propositions 

for the adornment of the schoolroom or home ever presented by any publication. 

In response to the many requests made upon us, we have, after much thought 

and effort, arranged with one of the largest art publishers in the United States 
to supply their beautiful Artogravures at a merely nominal price. 

In these days, when schoolroom adornment is a part of the great educational 
plan, meritorious works of art are welcomed by both teacher and pupil, and in 
offering these we are convinced that nothing has fulfilled the requirements so 
well as do these reproductions of masterpieces. We confidently offer them to 
teachers, with the personal assurance of their beauty, worth, and appropriateness. 

Artogravures are something new, and are not only faithful reproductions of 
the lines, but every color, shade, and tint is rendered in striking fidelity to the 
original ; while even the work of the brush, peculiar to oil paintings, is actually 
shown. These reproductions are on heavy plate paper, prepared especially for 
this work, and are even more brilliant than the originals, for artist-hands have 
restored every faded tint, till the paintings live again in their original lustre. 
They should not be confused with ordinary cheap colored chromos, as they are 
far superior to them, standing in a class entirely by themselves. 

We give to our readers a choice of six subjects, as described below : — 


No. 1. 


The Sistine Madonna, 


Size, 22 x 30 


MADONNA D1 SAN Sisti (by Raphael), Dresden Gallery, Dresden, Germany. 
This masterpiece of Raphael was photographed direct from the original 


painting, worth $1,000,000. 


No. 2. Sichel’s Madonna, . 17x24 
No. 3. Rosa Bonheur’s The Horse Fair, . ...» 23380 
No. 4. Sheridan’s Ride, ‘ . 17x22 
No. 5. Gen, Braddock’s Defeat by the Indians, 17x24 
No. 6. The Constitution and the Guerriere, 17 x 22 


Our retail price of these pictures is one dollar each, but in connection with 
the Journat or Epvucatioy, we can, by special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers, offer them at a merely nominal sum. 


— new process employcd gives the ge 
uine effect of brush and canvas. When 
on the wall, these luminous reproductions 
ook like genuine oil paintings. 


In ordering, use one of the coupons, 
cutting out the one needed, sending 
it direct to the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Strext, Boston. 


ADORNMENT 


HOW TO OBTAIN THESE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 


Orders must be sent direct to the home office, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
We will send, postpaid, to any person, his choice of any of the repro- 
ductions named, in accordance with the following conditions, viz. : — 


(a) To any present subscriber who will send us one new 
cash subscription, use coupon No. 1. 

(b) ‘To any present subscriber who will renew his subscrip- 
tion, and send us 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 2. 

(c) To any subscriber who will pay all arrearages in his sub- 
seription, and 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 3. 

(d) ‘To a new subscriber sending us the price of a year’s 
subscription, use coupon No.1. 


— 


No. 1. 


Inclosed find $2.50, for which send JoURNAL OF EDUCATION 


EpucaTion to the address given below. 


Send Artogravure No. .. to 

No. 2. 


Lnclosed find $2.50 for renewal subscription to the JOURNAL OF 


Also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... 


eee? 


Journat or Epucation ; also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ..+++: 


No. 3. 


Inclosed find ........ being amount due on my subscription to the 
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Weekly. . . $2.60 a year. 


CLUB RATES, 
lubs of three or more ° ° . 2.00 @ year 
renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 " 
Cash must accompany ali orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, ... . $3.00 “* 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, - - - - - + Boston, Mass. 


A ROOTER. 


BY N. H. WHITTEMORE, BOSTON. 


A young teacher related to me her experience 
with a seven-year-old pupil belonging to one of the 
public schools, and I send a description of the affair, 
which took place quite recently, thinking it some- 
what unique. 

On several oceasions, when reproved for naughti- 
ness and requested to go to another position of the 
room, the little fellow has been attacked apparently 
with a sudden lameness, causing him to limp badly, 
in some cases one knee becoming quite stiff; but 
the crippled condition is always of short duration. 

One day, however, he quite outdid himself when 
expecting té be punished. His teacher said the 
time had come for him to be shown “something 
dreadful,” and so took him into a small room, where 
arattan was known to be kept. Upon entering the 
room the offender gave a loud yell, quite startling 
to the teacher, and thrusting his thumb and fingers 
into his mouth, yanked out a tooth, and then yelled 
again louder than before, which more than fright- 
ened the teacher, and so the self-operating dentist 
was allowed to go to a faucet to remove all san- 
guinary traces of this singular episode. 

Krom this little incident there may seem to be 
suggested certain queries, some of which I will pro- 
pose, hoping to derive information from-some who 
have made professional study of psychology and 
pedagogy. 

1. To what extent, if any, was this peculiar 
action on the part of the boy due to heredity, going 
hack to Adamic or pre-Adamic times? 

2. To what extent, if any, is the teacher to be 
blamed for being apparently out-generalled by the 
pupil, when possibly, by obtaining “the consent of 
the governed,” the might have been had been? 
jut right here might not the question be asked, 
“To which party the word ‘governed’ applies?” 

3. Does this precocity for the understanding of 
the extraction of roots subjectively and according to 
the up-to-date laboratory methods prove conclu- 
sively that square and cube roots can profitably be 
annexed to the primary curriculum? 

4. On account of the lad’s savage dental per- 
formance, accompanied by the Indian-like war- 
whoop, how could the teacher know but that he 
might continue the extracting business until he be- 
came toothless? And, hence, was she not justified 
in consenting to a truce? 

5. On account of removing the entire tooth and 
simultaneously vociferating so loudly, could not this 
individual be appropriately called a rooter? 

6. Given the same conditions, except that you 
were the teacher, could you during such an ener- 
sctie display of exciting gymnastics maintain an 
immovable countenance? If not, why not? 


The days are ever divine. ... They come and go like 
muffled and veiled figures, sent from a distant friendly 
party; but they say nothing; and if we do not use the 
gifts they bring, they carry them as silently away.— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


A kindly act is a kernel sown 
That will grow to a goodly tree, 
Shedding its fruit when time has flown 
Down the gulf of eternity. 
—John Boyle O'Reilly, 


STUDIES OF HORACE MANN.—(V.) 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


HIS FAMOUS SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 
TRAINING TEACHERS. 

Mr. Mann’s great mission in education was to se- 
cure better training for teachers, and to the normal 
schools or seminaries of Prussia he gave much at- 
tention. In his comparison he avoided all direct 
mention of American schoolmasters, but it was not 
easy to convince some people that he had not them in 
mind when he wrote that in Prussia “the teachers’ 
profession holds so high rank in public estimation, 
that none who have failed in other employments or 
departments of business are encouraged to look upon 
school keeping as an ultimate resource. . . . These 
considerations exclude at once all that inferior order 
of men, who, in some countries, constitute the main 
body of teachers.” His outline of the teacher’s 
preparation comes very near being ideal, and it is 
not at all to be wondered at that he was heartsick 
at the lack of professional sentiment in this matter 
in America. There has not been in fifty years a 
better plea for professionalizing than this of Mr. 
Mann. Here is the result as he pictures it:— 

“Here, then, is the cause of the worth and standing of 
the teachers whom I had the pleasure and the honor to 
see. As a body of men, their character is more enviable 
than that of either of the three, so-called, ‘professions.’ 
They have more benevolence and self-sacrifice than the 
legal or medical, while they have less of sanctimonious- 
ness and austerity, less of indisposition to enter into all 


the innocent amusements and joyous feelings of child- - 


hood than the clerical. They are not unmindful of what 
belongs to men while they are serving God; nor of the 
duties they owe to this world while preparing for 
another.” 


It was in a review of his observations in Prussia 
that he wrote the paragraph which caused him so 
much annoyance later: “On reviewing a period of 
six weeks, the greater part of which I spent in visit- 
ing schools in the north and middle of Prussia and 
Germany, entering the schools to hear the first reci- 
tation in the morning, and remaining until the last 
was completed at night, ...I saw hundreds of 
schools, and I think I may say within bounds, tens 
of thousands of pupils,” ete. This proved to be an 
unfortunate statement. 


A PRUSSIAN TEACHER. 
Perhaps there is no better example of Mr. Mann’s 
stvle of writing in this report than in his description 
of the teachers:— 


“T have said that I saw no teacher sitting in his school. 
Aged or young, all stood. Nor did they stand apart and 
aloof in sullen dignity. They mingled with their pupils, 
passing rapidly from one side of the class to the other, 
animating, encouraging, sympathizing, breathing life 
into less active natures, assuring the timid, distributing 
encouragement and endearment to all. The looks of the 
Prussian teacher often have the expression and vivacity 
of an actor in a play. He gesticulates like an orator. 
His body assumes all the attitudes, and his face puts on 
all the variety of expression which a public speaker 
would do if haranguing a large assembly on a topic vital 
to their interests. 

“It may seem singular, and perhaps to some almost 
ludicrous, that a teacher, in expounding the first rudi- 
ments of handwriting, in teaching the difference between 
a hair-stroke and a ground-stroke, or how an | may be 
turned into a b, or a u into a w, should be able to work 
himself up into an oratorical fervor, should attitudinize, 
and gesticulate, and stride from one end of the class to 
the other, and appear in every way to be as intensely en- 
gaged as an advocate when arguing an important cause 
to a jury; but, strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless 
true; and before five minutes of such a lesson had 
elapsed, I have seen the children wrought up to an ex- 
citement proportionally intense, hanging upon the 
teacher’s lips, catching every word he says, and evincing 
great elation or depression of spirits, as they had or had 
not succeeded in following his instructions. So I have 
seen the same rhetorical vehemence on the part of the 
teacher, and the same interest and animation on the part 
of the pupils, during a lesson on the original sounds of 
the letters,—that is, the difference between the long and 


the short sound of a vowel, or the different ways of open- 
ing the mouth in sounding the consonants b and p. This 
zeal of the teacher enkindles the scholars. He charges 
them with his own electricity to the point of explosion.” 


It was a few sentences like these which caused 
him trouble at home. “Such a teacher has no idle, 
mischievous, whispering children around him, nor 
any occasion for the rod. He does not make deso- 
lation of all the active, playful impulses of child- 
hood. . . . I never saw a blow struck. I never heard 
a sharp rebuke given. I never saw a child in tears, 

... I heard no child ridiculed, sneered at, or 
scolded for making a mistake. ... No child was 
diseoncerted, disabled, or bereft of his senses, 
through fear.” 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

Mr. Mann waxes eloquent as he proceeds in his 
report, and he reaches a great height in genius and 
power when he speaks of corporal punishment which 
was nowhere abolished, but was rarely used. In- 
deed, the tone of the entire report looked to the 
abolition thereof by the substitution of interest. 


THE RECITATION. 
Mr. Mann describes with minuteness two prac- 


tices of the Prussian teachers, the first, of always . 


asking the question before naming the pupil that is 
expected to answer, the other, of adjusting the ease 
and difficulty of the questions to the capacity of the 
pupil :— 

“If the scholar who is expected to answer is first 
named, and especially if the scholars are taken in suc- 
cession, according to local positiqn,—that is, in the order 
of their seats or stations,—then the attention of all the 
rest has a reprieve, until their turns shall come. In 
practice, this designation of the answer before the ques- 
tion is propounded, operates as a temporary leave of ab- 
sence, or furlough, to all the other members of the class.” 

“A child should never have any excuse or occasion for 
making a mistake; nay, at first he should be most care- 
fully guarded from the fact, and especially from the con- 
sciousness of making a mistake. The questions should 
be ever so childishly simple, rather than that the an- 
swers should be erroneous, No expense of time can be 
too great, if it secures the habit and the desire of accu- 
racy. Hence a false answer should be an event of the 
rarest occurrence,—one to be deprecated, to be looked 
upon with surprise and regret, and almost as an offense. 
Few things can have a worse effect upon a child’s char- 
acter than to set down a row of black marks against him 
at the end of every lesson. 

“The value of this practice of adjusting questions to 
the capacities and previous attainments of the pupils 
cannot be overestimated. The opposite course necessi- 
tates mistakes, habituates and hardens the pupils to 
blundering and uncertainty, disparages the value of cor- 
rectness in their eyes; and,—what is a consequence as 
much to be lamented as any,—gives plausibility to the 
argument in favor of emulation as a means of bringing 
children back to the habit of accuracy from which they 
have been driven. Would the trainer of horses deserve 
any compensation, or have any custom, if the first 
draughts which he should impose upon the young ani- 
mals were beyond their ability to move?” 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, EVENING SCHOOLS, AND 
COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 

Mr. Mann emphasizes as effectively as has ever 
been done the need of all three of these educational 
conditions. His descriptions of the abuse of cor- 
poral punishment in Scotland and England are al- 
most terrific :— 

“The highest tension of authority which I anywhere 
witnessed was in the Scotch schools. There, as a gen- 
eral rule, the criminal code seemed to include mistakes 
in recitation as well as delinquencies in conduct; and, 
where these were committed, nothing of the ‘law’s 
delay’ intervened between offense and punishmnt. Ifa 
spectator were not vigilant, there might be an erroneous 
answer by a pupil, and a retributive blow on his head 
by the teacher’s fist, so instantaneous and so nearly sim- 
ultaneous as to elude observation.” 

“I was standing one day in conversation with an as- 
sistant teacher, in a school consisting of many hundred 
children, when, observing that he held in his hand a 
lash or cord of India rubber, knotted towards the end, I 
asked him its use, Instead of answering my question in 
words, he turned round to a little girl,—sitting near by, 
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perfectly quiet, with her arms, which were bare, folded 
before her and lying upon her desk,—and struck such a 
blow upon one of them as raised a great red wale or 
stripe almost from elbow to wrist!” 

“At all times and in all countries the rule is the same; 
the punishment of scholars is the complement of the 
proper treatment of children by parents at home, and the 
competency of the teacher in school. Where there is 
less on one side of the equation, there must be more on 


the other.” 
CONCLUSION. 


The concluding pages of Mr. Mann’s Seventh Re- 
port are simply glorious. It would seem as though 
the Boston masters would have forgiven every 1n- 
sinuation in his earlier pages in view of the glory of 
the close. It is difficult to conceive anything more 
terrific than Mr. Mann’s insinuations regarding the 
Boston schools, and there has never been a time in 
any city in which able men teach that any official 
could say such things in an official document and not 
be called to account for them, and yet it is entirely 
clear that the way in which he said them, with his 
thought chiefly upon the schools of Scotland and 
Prussia, led him to be amazed that the Boston 
masters took offense at what he had said. 

That Mr. Mann was half a century ahead of his 
time there can be no question. The experience of 
all lands has shown that his conception of what a 
school should be, of what a teacher ought to know 
and to do and to be, of the spirit and method in 
every department and subject was more nearly ideal 
than any other master or genius has given the world 
from Roger Ascham and John Amos Comenius to 
William T. Harris. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN THE 
NINETEENTH CaNTURY. 


BY FRANK A. HILL, LI1T.D. 


If Massachusetts were China, the story could be 
told in a sentence: There has been no school 
progress since 1800. There has been surprising 
progress, however. At the beginning of the century 
the old school district system was in vogue. Each 
district in a town raised its own money, built its own 
schoolhouses, and engaged its own teachers. Within 
the limits of the same town there were most pain- 
ful extremes in the length of the schooling, the 
character of the teaching, and in everything relat- 
ing to the schools. It took fifty years to abolish 
this unfortunate system. To-day we have a system 
of even treatment of the town schools, the poor sec- 
tions faring as well as the rich. Our schoolhouses 
in 1800 were badly off. In 1837 Horace Mann said 
they were a disgrace to the state. Our newer 
schoolhouses to-day are impressive witnesses to the 
improving educational spirit of the state. 

Girls did not attend the public schools in the 
colonial period, and were only sparingly admitted to 
them during the provincial era. In 1776 Medford 
voted to let the master instruct girls for two hours 
after the dismissal of the boys. It was not until 
1789 that girls were admitted to the publie schools 
of Boston, and then only from April to October. 
It took forty years more for conservative Boston to 
make up its mind to let them attend all the year 
round, like the boys. 

It has been only forty years since Boston began 
to prepare girls for college, and a new Latin school 
had to be founded expressly for them. Outside of- 
Boston girls were admitted to college classes with 
boys much earlier. Our teachers, at the beginning 
of the century, were chiefly men. To-day women 
teachers outnumber the men 10 to 1. Why should 
not women teach in the boys’ Latin and boys’ Eng- 
lish high schools of Boston? I commend the wis- 
dom of the Boston mechanical arts high school, at 
present for boys exclusively, in adding women to its 
corps of teachers. 

In 1800 there was no professional training of 
teachers. Now we have ten normal schools, with 
nearly 2,000 students in attendance, and of our 
13,000 teachers, over 5,000 have begn normally 
trained and many more are college graduates. 

In 1800 public secondary education, such as we 
now have in high schools, was nearly extinct. To- 
day we have over 260 high schools, with 40,000 

students. In books and appliances the year 1900 
witnesses attainments never dreamed of in 1800. 


School discipline 100 years ago was harsh. Higher 
conceptions are now entertained, and the teachers 
win greater victories and more of them. 

Education was more of an imposition from with- 
out in 1800; it is more of an unfolding from within 
in 1900. 

There is one thing, however, that the best of 
schools have not yet discovered a way of doing: they 
cannot, with all their persuasive ways, so succéssful 
with large numbers, insure a complete and profitable 
use of these opportunities by boys and girls that do 
not want them. In 1900, as in 1800, the youth 
must travel his way alone, and stand or fall ac- 
cording to the strength or the weakness that is in 
him. ‘Teachers and schools can groom him, prepare 
the track for him, hold up before him the possible 
prizes, but he must win or lose the race for him- 
self. — Abstract of Old South Lecture. 


IS IT TRUE? 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones says that teachers would 
rather their pupils would not hear the most inspir- 
ing lecture or the grandest concert than to have 
them tardy the next morning. Is it possible that 
a teacher can come to prize a perfect record book 
more than the greatest good of the child? Columns 
could be filled with instances of foolish words and 
deeds of teachers in this direction, but I fully be- 
lieve they are the exception. The ordinary teacher 
would prefer to have a child get that which is best 
for him than to magnify the percentage of attend- 
ance. Columns could certainly be filled with 
instances in which teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents have taken the nobler position. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


OBSERVATIONS OF A LAYMAN. 

The Gazette and Courier, Greenfield, Mass., pub- 
lished an old-fashioned plea for out-of-date educa- 
tional ideas—a literary curiosity—and then replied 
to it in a masterly manner. The editorial is one of 
the best lay utterances on education that has ap- 
peared in many a day. It is impossible to give it 
with all the effective setting which the local allu- 
sions give it, but some of the paragraphs of general 
interest will be appreciated. 


Homer Sherman’s communication reads very much like 
the arguments that were produced twenty or more years 
ago against the abolition of the old school district sys- 
tem and supervision by a town school committee. If the 
teachers are competent, unaided and undirected, to con- 
duct their schools, why is it necessary to have any school 
committee at all? The principle applies in every sort of 
business or professional life, that every person who is 
employed to render services for another needs efficient 
supervision to get the best work done. Suppose a man 
were to start a factory, hire twenty-five employees to do 
the work, and, having other business to take most of his 
time, should make but three or four visits a year to the 
place, about the number of visits the average school com- 
mittee man makes on each teacher under his charge? If 
some one should tell him that things were not going well 
in the factory, suppose he should reply, “I believe in a 
broad, personal freedom and individuality on the part of 
my employees; I have chosen men whom I believe to be 
faithful and capable of doing that business, therefore 
they need no more supervision.” It is safe to say that, 
unless the owner went in and devoted his own time to 
running the factory, or hired a competent man to do it 
for him, his business would be closed up by a deputy 
sheriff before he got out his first year’s.inventory. 

The same principles apply in running schools. Bven 
the most faithful teacher, if left entirely to herself, gets 
into a rut, needs some one to rouse her to do her best. 
Much more do the less efficient teachers need guidance, 
and occasionally the spur. It is not an easy matter to 
get good teachers. If applicants are home girls, it by no 
means follows, because they are intelligent and capable 
in other lines, that they will make good teachers. If 
they come from abroad, they are to be “‘sized up’ gener- 
ally only by letters of recommendation, and anybody can 
get testimonials. Every person who has seen much ser- 
vice on a school committee will admit to himself—though 
he may not confess it out loud—that he has been many 
times disappointed in hiring teachers. 

Mr. Sherman would have the committee visit the 
schools in the good, old-fashioned way and “judge of re- 
sults, not as professionals or experts, but in the light of 
good, sound, common sense.” As far as the old- 
fashioned schools are concerned, it would probably be the 
confession of most of the school committeemen of a gen- 


eration ago that they knew less about school work than 
did the teachers they attempted to criticise. There are 
occasionally incompetent superintendents, as there are 
incompetent lawyers or doctors. 
mains true that the average superintendent knows as 
much more about school work than the average school 
committeeman, as the average lawyer knows more about 
law thaa men who have never studied law. The superin- 
tendent has made the study of teaching his lifework, and 
he ought to know more about it than even the best men 
in other professions who have never taught, never 
studied teaching, and only given it incidental attention. 

Mr. Sherman thinks the average school committeeman 
has time enough to do what needs doing. To get the 
very best work out of teachers, schools ought to be 
visited about once a week. In clerical, mercantiie, or 
manufacturing work, daily or hourly supervision is felt 
to be necessary to make employees do the best work. 
The ordinary school committeeman visits each school on 
an average, perhaps, three times a year. The average 
superintendent visits)each school from once a month to 
once a week, And it is safe to say that every visit is 
needed. 

For $1,500 a superintendent can be had who has a much 
better understanding of the work of teaching than the 
average teacher; consequently he can help the teacher 
by showing her what is the best and easiest way to help 
the children, and by stimulating her ambition to keep the 
best possible school. The testimony of earnest, ambi- 
tious teachers is aimost always that they have gotten 
great help from superintendents. Hence comes the value 
of teachers’ meetings. No one teacher knows it all. It 
is of the greatest possible benefit for teachers to find out 
what others are doing. The teacher who never attends 
a teachers’ meeting is like a farmer who never reads a 
paper, never goes to an agricultural meeting, never ex- 
changes views with his neighbor as to the best way to 
raise his crops. 

It is claimed that schools should not be “closely re- 
lated,” not “inter-dependent.” That is, schools should 
run on a kind of go-as-you-please system; pupils that 
had a capable teacher would enter the high school well 
prepared, and those that had poor teachers would enter 
the high school far behind, and thus drag the others 
down to their level. One school can generally do what 
other schools in the same town are doing; but the only 
way to make all the schools keep up to the level of those 
that are doing the best work is to require a reasonable 
standard, and enforce it by someone’s constant super- 
vision. The remark about “officious meddling” is un- 
ealled for. If a superintendent or committee is paid to 
superintend schools, it is their business to meddle when 
things don’t go well. 

There are some people in whose minds the past always 
assumes a roseate aspect, who always think the world 
is going to the ‘‘demnition bowwows.” Such are very 
severe in their condemnation of modern methods in 
teaching. It is incomprehensible in this age of the 
world, when the railroad has taken the place of the 
stage coach, machinery that of hand labor, that these 
earnest men and women who have devoted their lives to 
the great profession of teaching really know less about 
it than did their fathers and grandfathers. Mr. Sherman 
complains bitterly about the introduction of new 
branches that tend to crowd out arithmetic, reading, 
writing, spelling, geography. The course of study of the 
Charlemont schools consists of reading, spelling, lan- 
guage, and arithmetic for the first two years, geography 
is added in the third year, and history in the eighth. 
Are any of “these visionary fallacies, conjured up in the 
brains-of abstract educational theorists,” against which 
such solemn warning is given, to be found in that course? 
Perhaps vocal music, which is to be taught a few mo- 
ments each day if the teacher is able to teach it well, is 
the visionary fallacy referred to. Any good teacher will 
testify that a few moments at music will brighten up a 
school, rest the children, and enable them to return to 
regular work with greater zest. Will any one begrudge 
the children the first steps in the development of a taste 
for music, capable of giving lifelong pleasure? Or, per- 
haps drawing, taught twice a week, is one of these 
visionary fallacies. It is just as important to train the 
eye as to teach a boy to cipher. 

Thousands of young people are earning good incomes 
to-day by illustrating for newspapers and magazines; 
the way they got their start was by the drawing lessons 
in public schools. Why should not Charlemont’s boys 
and girls have a chance for an hour or two a week to see 
what they can do in this direction, as well as city chil- 
dren? Perhaps the one recitation a week provided for 
in physiology is the “dangerous visionary fallacy.” But 
it may safely be asserted that a knowledge of a few of the 
simple laws of health is of more value than any amount 
of our good old-fashioned arithmetic or grammar. 


Less than two per cent. of the cost of education 
in America is expended in books. 


Nevertheless, it 
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FINANCHS OF THE COLLEGES. 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES F. THWING, 
Western Reserve University. 


Cornell University has about $4,000,000 in bonds 
and about $2,000,000 in mortgages; Wabash has 
property of $362,000, of which $18,000 is in build- 
ings, $21,000 in bonds, $323,000 in mortgages; the 
University of California has somewhat more than 
42,000,000 equally divided between bonds and mort- 
vages; Wesleyan University has $1,125,000, of which 
$81,000 is in real estate, $260,000 jn bonds, $77,000 
in stocks, $686,000 in mortgages; of the $3,000,000 
possessed by Northwestern University, $150,000 is 
represented in buildings, bonds, and mortgages, and 
the balance is “embodied in lands and leases; the 
property of the University of Pennsylvania, more 
than $2,500,000, is divided into $357,000 in build- 
ings, $514,000 in bonds, $127,000 in stocks, $429,000 
in mortgages, and the remaining $1,000,000 is, as 
the treasurer describes, “in other values.” Har- 
yard’s immense property is changed in the forms of 
its investments more frequently than the property 
of many colleges; but of its ten or more millions, 
railroad bonds and real estate represent the larger 
share, the amount of bonds exceeding the value of 
real estate. 

In the United States are no less than twenty col- 
leges each having an income producing property of 
at least $1,000,000. - Among these are our two old- 
est colleges—Harvard, which has more than 
$10,000,000, and Yale, which has about $5,000,000. 
Columbia has an amount of property, largely real, 
that brings an annual revenue of at least $425,000, 
Cornell has about $6,000,000, the University of 
Chicago has $8,000,000 or more, and Johns Hop- 
kins has $3,000,000. The Northwestern University 
also has $3,000,000, and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania somewhat more than $2,500,000; Wesleyan 
University of Middletown, Conn., has more than 
$1,000,000, as also has Amherst, as well as Boston 
University; Rochester University has about 
$1,200,000; Tulane University of Louisiana is to be 
placed above the million mark, as are also Western 
Reserve University of Ohio and Brown University 
of Rhode Island. Several state universities are 
possessed of either funds or an income insured by 
the state representing property of at least $1,000,- 
000. Among the wealthier of these universities are 
those of California, of Michigan, of Wisconsin, and 
of Minnesota. 

In the United States are about 400 colleges re- 
porting more or less fully to the national bureau of 
education. If, therefore, the number of colleges 
possessed of more than $1,000,000 each is so small, 
it is evident that the vast majority of our colleges 
are poor. 

Colleges have few United States, and few state, 
and few municipal bonds; but they do own large 
amounts of the best railroad bonds and of the bonds 
of waterworks companies, somewhat also of the 
bonds of street railways, and also small amounts of 
the bonds of the counties of Western states. 
Cornell University has county bonds in several 
Western states, as well as railroad bonds, but county 
bonds seem to predominate. 

Most of the money; except that bestowed by its 
great benefactor, given to the University of Chicago 
has come from Chicago. The largest part of, the 
money that has been received by Columbia in recent 
years has come from New York. The largest part 
of the money given to Harvard has come from Bos- 
ton. The largest. part of the money given to West- 
ern Reserve and Adelbert has had its source in 
Cleveland. It is significant that of the million and 
a third raised for the sesquicentennial fund of 
Princeton not a single dollar is reported as having 
been given by anybody resident in New England. 
The gifts to Leland Stanford University came from 
one who converted his home into a site for the uni- 
versity; and the beneficences of the. University of 
California have come quite largely from those living 
in or near San Francisco. 

About one-half of the wealth that is bestowed in 
beneficence is the result of bequests, and about one- 
half also is the result of gifts. Massachusetts be- 
neficences of a public nature are more common than 
in any other state-—Boston Transcript. 


SUPERINTENDENT A, 8, 'TARBELL, 
Providence, R, 1. 


FINE SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Edward C. Mainz has written as follows: “In my 
opinion we cannot build our schoolhouses too ele- 
gant. ‘There are thousands of children who are 
brought up in hovels, who never get a glimpse of the 
interior of a fine house. Some of them live like 
little pigs, and I shall never forget the remark of a 
little gamin when he got a first view of a beautiful 
room in one of our New York schoolhouses. He 
said: “Hully gee, dis is fine, ain’t it?” The chil- 
dren, when housed in fine schoolhouses, become less 
inclined to appear dirty and unkempt, less inclined 
to deface the walls, and a general improvement in 
their deportment follows. Fine feathers do not al- 
ways make fine birds, but fine surroundings will help 
to make better men and women of the school chil- 
dren.” 

This is all well, but it is not the whole story. We 
can and we do build too elegant schoolhouses when 
we take it out of the teachers’ salaries. Bricks are 
not equal to brains, a tower without is not equal to 
power within, stained walls are no excuse for an un- 
trained teacher. A teacher who can afford good 
clothes and good books is quite as inspiring as an 
ornamental schoolhouse. There is nothing so im- 
portant as adequate salaries for teachers. 


THE SPEECH OF CASSIUS. 


BY E. L, 8., CHICAGO, 
HOW ONE BOY WROTE IT. 

The class were reading Julius Caesar, and had 
reached Act. III., Scene 2. When they came to the 
stage directions, “Exit Cassius, with some of the 
citizens,” some one asked, “What do you suppose 
Cassius said?” 

Some of the class looked puzzled, some dubious, 
some indifferent; but the teacher answered: “You 
give me an idea for your next written work. Each 
one write the speech of Cassius.” 

“Shall we write in prose or poetry?” “Hither,” 
said Miss Smith. “You see, Brutus’ speech is in 
prose, and Antony’s in verse;' if you want to try 
verse, you may, but aim to make your speech char- 
acteristic of Cassius.” 

When’ the written work was brought in the next 
Monday there were many speeches, a few really ex- 
cellent, but the best was the work of Joseph Jaros, 
a fifteen-year-old boy, who had the following:— 


Enter Citizens and Cassius. 

First Citizen.— 
And now that we are here at the appointed place, 
Where we're to hear the cause of Caesar’s death, 
Let us all then be forthwith satisfied. 


Second Citizen.— 
Ay, that we will by him whose duty is 
To give good reasons for his recent acts, 
Or else ’twere best he’d not begin to speak. 


Third Citizen.— 
When certain men do try to take in hand 
The business of the people out of their consent, 
They go too far, and we must know the cause. 


Cassius.— 
Here, then, is one to answer for the acts 
Of those who you do think have greatly erred. 
Pray give me, then, the leave to speak. 


Fourth Citizen.— 
Let there be silence, then. Let’s hear him speak; 
He’ll give excuse for all their actions now, 
Or else he'll not again a chance obtain 
Of killing men whom he but liketh not. 
Cassius,— 
My fellow-brothers, friends, and countrymen, 
As you are Romans and of noble blood, 
As you do boast as having for your sires 
Such men as Remus and great Romulus, 
As you are citizens of that great Rome, 
Whose empires and dominions stretch afar 
From rising to the golden setting sun, 
Give to a brother and a countryman 
Full justice, and a right to plead his cause. 
There was a man upon a certain time 5 
Whom all the people of the world admired, 
A man who ever kept before him fixed 
The duty of a Roman citizen. 
And when the part had been assigned to him 
To pacify a nation barbarous, 
He, with his tried and faithful followers, 
Did march in midst of winter winds and storms, 
And do the arduous task most thoroughly. 
And when barred out from station high and rich, 
Which had been promised by deceitful men, 
He took possession of all towns forthwith, 
And waged the dreadful war that then ensued 
Apart from the vicinity of Rome, 
The more to shelter people’s property. 
He showed himself both kind and true to all; 
For when all money was beyond the reach 
Of common men and those of any trade, 
And bread could scarcely be at all obtained, 
Then he, a friend to both the poor and rich, 
Did with his master mind enlighten all, 
And once again restore prosperity. 
Of such a mould was Julius Caesar cast; 
Just such a character did he possess 
Before he thought the people favored him. 
But, look ye, when he thought his station sure, 
He, as King Midas sought for glistening gold, 
Did seek for honors and for honors still, 
Till from a second Romulus he turned 
A Tarquin, who was once in ages past 
Expelled by our great ancestors from Rome. 
And would you now again receive in faith 
A second tyrant, and proclaim him king? 
Give him all power, and make yourselves his slaves, 
While he doth spurn you from him like some dogs? 
An you would bear this from a mortal man, 
You would not then be worthy of the name 
Of being one of great Rome’s citizens. 
Remember the famed Brutus, who of old 
Did save his country from its hateful foes; 
Remember that there now lives such a one 
As that great Brutus, of the same descent, 
And one that did not less for great Rome’s sake. 
And yet you do but shout, and do demand 
To have your idol back, or vengeance take. 
Awake! If you have been deceived 
By one to whom you’ve most high honors given, 
Now do your true and worthy spirit show 
By doing each your own respective work; 
Rejoicing meanwhile-that deliverance 
From servile bondage has come unto you. 
And now that I, as fits a brother true, 
Have given cause for mine and others’ deeds, 
Let me depart, and mourn not Caesar dead, 
For Freedom now is living. I have said. 


OUR HISTORY SCRAP-BOOK. 

On our reading table lies a large book, bearing 
the title “History Scrap-Book,” beside it a mucilage 
bottle, pair of scissors, a sponge, and a pasteboard 
box. The box contains sketches, portraits, pictures, 
statistics,-in fact anything historical gathered from 
old books or periodicals by teacher or pupils. This 
book is under the care of two pupils (appointed by 
the teacher, a new set each week), whose duty is to 
paste the matter in the “History Scrap-Book.” 
Much excellent matter is thus accumulated that 
otherwise would be destroyed. (We will state here 
that a full set of these books is kept, one for each 
different branch of study, and a set of pupils ap- 
pointed each week for each book; they care for them 
in odd moments and are proud of the opportunity 
of being a help to the teacher. At the close of the 
term the books are left in the school library.)—Nellie 


Spangler Mustain. 
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ELASTICITY IN HIGH SCHOOLS, 

Elasticity has been secured in the work of the 
Chicago high schools by introducing regulated elec- 
tives with a required group of studies. These basal 
studies are English two years; a foreign language two 
years; and one year each of algebra, history, and 
science. Including English, six languages are 
offered, four mathematical branches, six history, 
eight sciences, seven commercial branches, and five 
miscellaneous (drawing, music, etc.). A credit con- 
sists of one study five times per week for forty weeks, 
and fifteen credits are required for graduation, the 
diploma in all cases stating the work done. Pupils 
may choose so as to prepare for college, the normal 
school, or business, always with the consent of 
parents and the principal, and when not seeking a 
diploma may select such studies as they are fitted to 


undertake. They must do the work satisfactorily to_ 


get a diploma, but may take longer or shorter time 
for it as they find it possible for them. Here is a 
comparatively simple plan which sweeps away the 
uniformity heretofore prevailing, and the lock-step 
with it, and allows for diversity of tastes, aims, and 
abilities, while exacting a high grade of continuous 
and unified work. It is obviously better adapted to 
present needs than the old plans, and we cannot 
doubt that some such scheme of studies will soon 
spread rapidly among our communities.— Wisconsin 
Journal of Education. 


THE LIBRARY METHOD OF TEACHING 
HISTORY. 


BY MARY GRAY ANDREWS. 


He who is content to have his class merely memo- 
rize the facts of history has no conception of the 
real object to be attained by its study. It is true, 
one must be familiar with the leading facts. These 
are the framework, the skeleton, but not until the 
causes of these facts and their effect upon the phy- 
sical, mental, and moral development of the nation 
or human race are studied and understood does the 
study of history become a vital factor in the life of 
the student. To teach pupils how to study history, 
how to read between its lines, how to interpret its 
great lessons to human life, is the object which 
every true teacher endeavors to attain. 

The first step te be taken toward this desired end 
is to teach the pupil how to read history, how to 
cull from many sources the leading facts, how to 
distinguish the important from the unimportant. 
To give the pupil a certain number of pages to study 
will never do this. It is well to place in the hands 
of each student the best text-book that can be 
found upon the subject; but every teacher, where 
the school does not possess a good historical library, 
should have upon a table in his room as many of the 
best historical authorities as it is possible for him 
to place there. Every public library is willing to 
make special arrangements with teachers whereby 
many volumes at a time can be taken out for the 
use of pupils. Place before them as many original 
and contemporary authorities as can be obtained. 
For instance, in Grecian and Roman history have 
them read extracts from Herodotus, Xenophon, 
Plutarch, Thucydides, Livy, Sallust, Cicero’s Ora- 
tions, Suetonius. Sheldon’s General History con- 
tains many interesting selections from these con- 
temporary authors. 

The students, with an outline prepared by the 
teacher to guide them, should gather from these 
books all that is of interest or importance to the 
subject. In the recitation the teacher draws out 
from the pupils all the information they have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining, adding to it anything of im- 
portance they have failed to find. Then, with the 
outline as a framework, the material should be ar- 
ranged under the proper headings. Each -pupil 
should take notes in the recitation, adding to his 
work what he has not succeeded in getting from his 
own individual reading. The results of this reci- 
tation should be copied into their history notebooks 
as a part of the review work for their next recitar 
tion. This practice of taking notes in the class will 
prove to be a valuable training for future work of 

the kind in higher institutions, These notebooks 


should be inspected by the teacher occasionally to 
see if the work is being correctly done. 

Special topic work should go hand in hand with 
the regular work of the class. All side topics 
which will throw light upon the period being 
studied, or add color and interest to the work, 
should be given out to different members of the 
class to be studied up and given before the class. 
It is an excellent plan to make out a list of these 
topics for the term, placing at the right of each 
topic the name of the student who is to prepare it 
and the date it is to be given. This list can be 
posted in some conspicuous place in the room where 
the students can refer to it at anytime. Their re- 
sponsibility to have the work prepared on the given 
date should be held with great rigor, only the best 
of excuses being accepted. There should be given 
to each student who receives a special topic a list 
of references upon the subject prepared by the 
teacher. A very convenient method is to obtain 
from some printer a set of cards made from white 
cardboard four and one-half by five and one-half 
inches. Write on the top line of each card the 
name of a special topic, with a list of references 
underneath. The pupil should be encouraged to 
hunt for other sources of information and add them 
to the list for future use. 

The teacher should plan the work so that each 
student shall have a certain number of special 
topics during the term or year. To get the best 
results from this topie work the pupil should not 
be allowed to read what he has prepared, but to 
give it from simply an outline. He can be re- 
quired to hand it in written out, which will con- 
tribute to his training in written work. This 
special topic work is invaluable, as by it the pupil 
acquires self-possession, command of thought and 
words, in addition to the training which preparing 
it gives him in analysis and logical reasoning. 


AIR PRESSURE.* 


BY JONN C, PACKARD, 
Master of Science, Brookline High Schoo). 


A LABORATORY EXERCISE. 
A.—Apparatus. A pint bottle, partially filled with 
water and fitted with a rubber stopper carrying two 
glass pipes, one, X, extending to a point just above 
the water, the other, Y, extending down into the 
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Fi@ 1. 
water. A short piece of rubber tubing, L, tipped 
with a bit of glass tubing, I, is slipped over the 
upper end of Y. |{This may be transferred to the 
upper end of X when necessary. ] 
EXPERIMENT I. 
(a) Close X by placing the end of one finger over 
Kk. Apply lips at F, and gently force air into Y. 
(b) Relieve pressure at F, keeping X still closed. 
(c) Release X. Observations? Inferences? 
EXPERIMENT II. 
(a) Foree air gently in at X, transferring rubber 
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pipe to X for this purpose, and close X by pinching 
the rubber tube while the pressure ix still on. 
(b) Release X. Observations? Inferences? 


EXPERIMENT III. 


(a) Apply the lips at F, and gently exhaust the 
air from X, closing X by pinching the rubber pipe 
while the suction is still on. 

(b) Release X. Observations? Inferences ? 


EXPERIMENT IV. 


(a) Do the same with pipe Y. 

(b) Try exhausting air from Y while X is closed. 
Observations? Iaferences? 

B.—Apparatus. To the apparatus of A, -add a 
jar or tumbler, J, partially filled with water, K. 


EXPERIMENT V. 


Place the jar and the bottle side by side. Allow 
the open end of I, the rubber pipe being attached to 
Y as in Fig. 1, to fall into J until F lies below the 
surface of K. (a) Force airin at E. Explain fully. 

(b) Exhaust air heavily at E. Explain fully. 


Fia. 2. 


(c) Raise J until the upper surface of K is at a 
higher level than the supper surface of B. Exhaust 
at E. Explain fully. : 

(d) Empty Y. Explain method. 

EXPERIMENT VI. 


(a) Close X by placing one finger over E. Apply 
lips at F and exhaust air from Y. 
(b) Release E while suction is still on. Explain 
fully. 
EXPERIMENT VII. 


Pour more water into D until the bottle is two- 
thirds full; remove rubber pipe entirely. 

(a) Close Y by placing one finger over the end of 
the pipe. Invert the bottle over J. 

(b) Open and close X alternately. Explain fully. 

EXPERIMENT VIII. 

Empty B; replace rubber pipe upon Y as in Fig. 
1. Close X with the finger. Exhaust heavily from 
Y by applying lips at F. Pinch F while suction is 
still on, and keeping X still closed, open F under 
water, K. Explain fully. 

EXPERIMENT IX. 


C.—Upon the hypothesis that a column of water 
one inch in height represents a pressure of  .036 
pounds to the square inch, estimate the difference 
of pressure produced in as many of the above experi- 
ments as possible. 

Note. The student should carefully distinguish 
in the above experiments between what is actually 
observed,—that is, noted by the senses,—and what is 
simply inferred,—that is, arrived at by a process of 
reasoning. The questions to be answered in each 
case are: What happened?. Why did it happen? 
All statements should be made with the precision of 
an original exercise in geometry. To illustrate:— 

Experiment 1. Observation. 

. (a) Bubbles appear at G and rise through B into 

(b) Water rises in Y, finally coming to rest at a 
fixed point. 

Inferences. 

(a) Air pressure in Y greater than water pressure 
at G and air pressure in D. Bubbles of air are 
lighter than the volume of water which they dis- 
place. [Archimedes’ Principle.] 

(b) Air pressure in D equals pressure due to water 
column in Y, and air pressure at F. 

This exercise, if properly performed, will serve to 
bring out some of the most important principles 
made use of in hydrostatics and pneumatics, 
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THE YANKEE TEA-PARTY. 

King George sat high on his family throne, 

the ‘lord of the isles” that were fairly his own, 

And might have sufficed, had his majesty known 
The folly of coveting more, 

put, seeking a tribute his pomp to maintain, 

He reached from his island to grasp at the main, 

intending his coffers should swell with the gain 
Brought off from a distant shore. 


And when he had summoned, in solemn array, 


And when the proud sails came flying to bring 
Their freight o’er the glassy bay, " 
They met and agreed that it wouldn’t be right 
His majesty’s offer of tea to slight, 
For they viewed the affair in a national light, 
As they showed in a national way. 


They joined in a council, and, forming a band 

Arrayed like the genuine sons of the land, 

In blanket and feather, with hatchet in hand, 
And their faces and limbs o’erlaid 

With a copper-hued coating of paint, they took 


{Loaned through courtesy of John Hancock Life Insurance Company.) 


His ministers round him to canvass the way 

In which they might make the Americans pay 
The costs of the royal court, 

“Our liege,” said they, “there’s many a ship 

That might be sent out on an Eastern trip, 

And freighted with tea for the New World to sip, 
And do it for our support.” 


“Tis done!” said the king, “and ’tis a bright thought, 
For this kind of sponging is easily wrought; 
The ships shall with Indian leaves be fraught, 
And sent to our subject land; 
We'll make Columbia swallow our tea, 
And pay the duty, far over the sea, 
On every pound, for our ‘powers that be,’ 
To put in our royal hand.” 


And so, in due season, and true royal state, 

With their sails puffed out and their heads held straight, 

When the ships rode up with their well-packed freight 
To the shores of the Western World, 

This order imperious echoed around, ‘ 

“The tea must be bought, and the buyer is boun 

To pay us a duty on every pound,” 
As the canvass in port was furled. 


But, “No!” said the Friends in the city-of Penn, 

“George is a mortal, and Quakers are men! 

Your leaves may float off o’er the ocean again; 

For soberly we protest 

That we never will open a traitorous door 

hy let such a cargo come into a store! 

Unentered, unopened, withdraw from our shore 
The treasures of every chest!” 


And “No!” was the word in the place of the Dutch; 
“Tis grinding our faces a little too much, 
Broad as they be! and your tea shall not touch 
7 Our land, while by us it is trod! 
rhe duty we owe to ourselves and the throne 
's not to be crushed by a foot like our own! 
And that of the Briton is quite overgrown, 
We'll have it more tightly shod!” 


Kut the spirited Yankees knew just the thing 
‘at would suit themselves, if it didn’t the king, 


Their way to the ships, while the tomahawks shook; 
And their wild “pow-wow” made the royalist look 
Aghast for the turn of his trade. 


“Come,” said the visitors, “now for our tea! 

We'll take it on deck, if you please, and see, 

Of gunpowder, souchong, skin, hyson, bohea, 
Which flavor we like the best!” 

Then box after box came up close packed, 

And lid after lid was smitten and cracked, 

As the red hand worked, and the tomahawk hacked, 
And entered the odorous chest. 


“This,” said the company, ‘this is the way 

That we, the Yankees, are going to pay 

Our duty on tea, and help to defray 
The cost of the kingly cup. 

We’re going to leave every pound to steep, 

With its impost on, in the boiling deep, 

In a good, strong brine, where we guess it will keep 
Till Parliament draws it up!” 


Then over the sides of the ship they poured 

The treasures of every box on board, 

Till the cargo was out, and the dock was floored 
With the leaves of the Indian tree! 

“We'll let,” cried they, “old England know 

That, bending too much, she may break the bow! 

Columbia’s spirit can’t stoop so low 


As threepence a pound on tea!” 
Hannah F. Gould. 


It seemed to me sometimes, when watching the process 
of cramming the school course with the sum of human 
knowledge and conceit, as if it all meant that we dis- 
trusted nature’s way of growing a man from a boy, and 
had set out to show her a shorter cut. It had seemed 
sometimes as if, in our.anxiety lest he should noc get 
enough, we were in danger of stuffing the boy to the point 
of making a hopeless dunce of him. It isa higher func- 
tion of the school to teach principles than to impart facts 
merely. Teaching the boy municipal politics and a thou- 
sand things to make a good citizen of him, instead of so 
filling him with love of his country and pride in its tradi- 
tions that he is bound to take the right stand when the 
time comes, is as though one were to attempt to put all 
the law of the state into its constitution to make it more 
binding. The result would be hopeless congestion and 
general uselessness, Jacob A. Riis, 


OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LIT. 
ERATURE*—( XVIII.) 


BY CHARLES B. KELLEY. 


JONATHAN SWIFT (1667-1745), 


Birthplace.—Dublin, Ireland. 

Parentage.—His father descended from an 
ancient Yorkshire family. His 
mother was of noble Leicestershire 

family, without fortune. 

Education.—University of Dublin. 

Friends.—Congreve, Addison, Pope, Duke of 

Ormond, Bolingbroke, Gay, Arbuth- 

not, Voltaire, and Thomas Sheridan. 

Private secretary to Sir William 
Temple. 
Chaplain to Viceroy in Ireland. 
| Dean of St. Patrick's. 
f { The Battle of Books, 
(Satire. ) 

Tale of a Tub. (Satire.) 
Gulliver’s Travels. “ 
{ Cadenus and Vanessa. 
Poetry. | Rhapsody on Poetry. 
L Fen? | Abroad and at home. 

Masterpiece.—Gulliver’s Travels. 

Qualities——Proud-spirited, haughty, ambitious, 
and industrious. 

Criticism.—In humor and in irony, and in the 
talent of debasing and defiling what 
he hated, we join with the world in 
thinking the Dean of St. Patrick’s 
without a rival.—Lord Jeffrey. 

Burial Place.—St. Patrick’s. Cathedral. 


Publie Li‘e. 


Prose. 
Literary Works. < 


*Copyrighted, 1897. 


ARITHMETIC. 


BY O. T. BRIGHT, SUPERINTENDENT COOK COUNTY, ILL. 


During the past two or three years the educa- 
tional journals throughout the country have teemed 
with articles and discussions on what is termed the 
“ratio method” of teaching arithmetic. This new 
method seems to have taken form unto itself in 
Chicago. Like measles and whooping cough, it 
rages most with small children, and marvelous re- 
sults are shown in some of the schools with. first, 
second, and third grade children. In the latter 
part of second grade classes and in the third it, is 
difficult, and oftentimes impossible, for experienced 
‘teachers to follow the operations of the children. 
Their sharpness and skill in performing mathe- 
matical operations, or, to put it differently, their sur- 
prising gymnastics in observing and comparing, are 
very fascinating to the teachers, to whom the work 
is new. Once the teacher in charge gets the plan 
of work well in mind, together with the blocks and 
other material, she has little further trouble. The 
machine runs smoothly. The work seems so suc- 
cessful—that is, the fruits are so apparent and the 
children seem so “smart”—that the teachers natur- 
ally, and perhaps unconsciously, devote an inordinate 
amount of time to it. I have seen in one of the 
most successful “ratio method” schools of Chicago 
one-half of a forenoon session given to arithmetic in 
the first grade, and this with children who could at- 
tend school only three hours in the twenty-four. 
The school was situated in a district in which books 
and reading are almost an unknown quantity in the 
homes. This school is no exception among those 
in the throes of the “ratio method,” and it is quoted 
as one of the best. I wondered if the motive of the 
teacher ever went outside of the schoolroom into the 
real lives of the children—I mean their lives in the 
other twenty-one hours of the day. I wondered 
how the work of the school was giving an uplift to 
the children and through them to the homes they 
live in. Method may be so elaborate as to defeat 
the legitimate ends of education, and the value of 
the method must be determined by other evidence 
than the pert performances of little children. “But 
the children can do the work and they like it,” is 
the answer of the teachers to any protest of an out- 
sider. Very true, but the question is not whether 
they can do it, but whether they ought to do it. 
The interest of children is always excited in the 
overcoming of difficulties and by the admiration or 


[Continued on page 362.) 
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For New Year’s day exercise see Journal of July 
26. 

The collegiate tendency is to increase the salaries 
of the leading professors and to reduce the pay of ° 
the younger instructors. 

This is not bad from the pen of Hon. Frank A. 
Hill of Massachusetts: Positive, “lie”; comparative, 
“liar”; superlative, “statistics.” 

Chicago has 6,200 teachers and school board offi- 
cers on her pay roll, and it requires more than 
$500,000 a month to meet their salaries. This is 
more than $5,000,000 annually. 


Providence has had the liveliest school book 
scandal in her history and all over an algebra. 
Isn’t this the first time a high school book has 
brought disgrace wpon a school board? 

R. B. Dudgeon of Madison, Wis., well says that 
there is a great loss of energy when the school does 
not utilize what the. children learn out of school. 
The teacher is not the only source of information for 
the child, and the school board does not purchase all 
the free text-books used by the children. 


Subseribers continue to send us queries to be 
answered in the Journal, and do not give their 
names and addresses. Often these are important 
matters to them, but of no general interest to our 
readers. If they had sent names and addresses, they 
would have received a reply; as it is, they think us 
negligent and indifferent. 

Richard Park, superintendent Sullivan county, 
Indiana, is one of the men worth following in his 
professional life, both because of his general spirit 
and work and because of the working out of every 
detail in county supervision. Last year in his 
county 2,978 pupils joined the reading circle. They 
read 7,710 books, and 896 new books were added to 
the county library. 


Professor Oliver L. Triggs of Chicago University 
insists that John D. Rockefeller is as great a genius 
as Shakespeare. All right, Mr. Triggs, but it 
would be in better taste for some one who is not 
living on the income of Rockefeller’s millions to say 
‘so. Why not get a Harvard, or Yale, or Cornell, or 
Princeton professor to tell of it? Why not, indeed? 
We can guess why not. 


The Chicago woman teachers’ various crusades 
will be watched with great interest. As a rule, such 
combinations and energy are regarded as dangerous, 
but if there is a case in which the women can succeed 
in accomplishing a permanent reform, it is in 
Chicago at the present time. Their cause is pre- 
eminently just. The great body of taxpayers are 
interested in the success of their plans to have a 
just assessment. 


THE WORLDS WORK. 


Mr. Page, one of the most successful maga- 
zine editors of the day, now of the firm of Double- 
day & Page, New York city, has started a magazine 
on distinctly new lines. It is even more up-to-date 
than the Review of Reviews, and the consideration 
of each topic is more valuable, while the winnowing 
of subjects, so that only things ‘worth while are con- 
sidered, makes it as reliable as it is interesting. It 
makes no attempt to rival the Atlantic in its match- 
less literary excellence, and yet every paragraph is 
admirably written. It does not seek the sensational 
treatment of any live question, as some other maga- 
zines do, and at the same time its articles are more 
interesting to the vast majority of thoughtful 
readers, because every effort is constructive and not 
destructive. No one can follow this magazine from 
month to month without knowing all that is worth 
knowing about the affairs of the world, and every 
American interest is sure to receive the considera- 
tion of a master while it is still a matter of import- 
ance. Brevity and comprehensiveness, clearness and 
force characterize all of its articles, signed or edito- 
rial. It is by far the most valuable magazine for 
the schoolroom that has yet appeared. 


THE KINDERGARTEN MUST STAY. 


One need not be very keen to discover a purpose 
in many places to drop out the kindergarten. The 
attacks upon it are so insidious that they sometimes 
succeed before one suspects the influence of the op- 
position. It is usually a question of expense. The 
issue is raised between the kindergarten and some- 
thing else. In some cases it is sprung in one of 
these forms:— 

“An increase of teachers’ salaries is more import- 
ant than the kindergarten.” 

“Medical visitations are more necessary than the 
kindergarten because health is a paramount issue.” 

“Until there are schools for all children between 
six and sixteen there should be none for children 
under six.” 

When the case is put in this way it is easy to carry 
a school board or a community against the kinder- 
garten, but there is no reason why it should ever 
come in this form. There is no city that cannot do 
for the schools all that is necessary. Every city 
spends large sims for measures that have not a 
fractional part of the claim that the schools have. 
This is always a fight of the people, who are always 
interested in the schools, and schemers who gain 
something by nearly every other expenditure of 
public moneys. It is easier to get $100,000 for any 
public building than to add $5,000 to the school ap- 
propriation, because one man has a scheme to sell 
land, another has his eye on the architect’s job, an- 
other sees the contract for the cellar, the bricks, the 
plastering, lumber, furnishing, heating, ventilating, 
or some other of the multitude of interests that will 
get a “rake-off,” legitimate or otherwise. There are 
twenty classes of business men in every city that 
will be the gainers by the erection of a building, and 
the more expensive the better for every one of them. 


These are successful men, with influence. They 
know how to get at the authorities; they are adver- 
tisers in the local papers; they are patrons, some o/ 
them, of every man who has a vote on the appropria- 
tion. When it is a question between a new school- 
house and a continuance of the kindergarten, the 
kindergartner is at a disadvantage. It is the samo 
when twenty or fifty school physicians are pitted 
against the kindergartens. Let every issue be be- 
tween a united school force and all schemers who 
are against the schools. 


THE LATE DR. B. A, HINSDALE. 


Another educational leader has gone. Dr. B. \. 
Hinsdale, head of the department of education jn 
the Michigan State University, passed away at At- 
lanta, to which city he had gone for his health. 
Within a comparatively short time three of Cleye- 
land’s historic superintendents have died, Andrew JJ. 
Rickoff, L. W. Day, and Dr. B. A. Hinsdale. )r. 
Hinsdale was born in Wadsworth, O., not far from 
Cleveland, March 31, 1837, and died at Atlania 
November 30, 1900, in his sixty-fourth year. 

Primarily Dr. Hinsdale was a clergyman of the 
Disciple church, though he closed his last pastorate 
in Cleveland in 1868, and became a professor i), 
Hiram College, under President James A. Garfield, 
in 1869, and in 1870 succeeded Mr. Garfield as presi- 
dent, which position he occupied with distinguishe: 
honor for twelve years. He graduated from this in- 
stitution in 1857 at the age of eighteen. In 1880, 
when Mr. Garfield was a candidate for the presidency, 
Dr. Hinsdale devoted himself almost exclusively to 
the advocacy of his election. He prepared the Na- 
tional Republican committee’s campaign text-book. 
and made vigorous and winning campaign addresses. 
The prominence thus attained, together with his high 
reputation as an educator, enhanced by his marke: 
suceess at Hiram College, led to his choice as super- 
intendent in Cleveland in 1882, which position he 
filled for four years. In 1888 he was selected as 
successor to Dr. William H. Payne as the head of 
the department of education at Ann Arbor, which 
position he occupied until his death. Not often is 
it a man’s privilege to be eminent as a clergyman 
for ten years, as a college president for twelve years, 
as a superintendent in an important city, as the 
head of a department in one of the leading American 
universities, and as the author of ten notable books 
representing distinct scholarship and literary ability, 
but all this did Dr. Hinsdale accomplish. He was 
married thirty-seven years ago, and the wife and 
three eminently successful daughters remain. Ellen 
(’. is the head of the department of German at M1. 
Holyoke College; Mary F. is taking post graduate 
work for her Ph.D. at Ann Arbor, and Mildred is a 
teacher in Detroit. It is very impressive to sve 
veterans like Henry Barnard, Dr. Hinsdale, William 
I’, Sheldon, and James T. Allen passing away within 
a few months. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


There appears to be no purpose, in any respon- 
sible quarter, to introduce any partisan questions 
into the reapportionment of representatives by con- 
gress. ‘There is no longer any talk of an attempt to 
give practical effect to the constitutional provisions 
by reducing the representation of southern states in 
which the negro vote is practically suppressed. 
There seems to be a strong probability that such 
special iniquities as are contained in the Louisiana 
and North Carolina constitutions will be invalidate: 
by the supreme court, in the cases now pending. 
However that may be, the issue will not be raised in 
congress. Natural causes, however, will make th 
apportionment favorable to the Republican part): 
for no ratio has been yet suggested, the applicatio 
of which would not yield a larger Republican repre- 
sentation, and with it, a larger Republican electors! 
vote than under the old apportionment, 
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The chief obstacle to an agreement among the 
Powers as to the terms to be exacted from China is 
the question of penalties. The ministers at Pekin 
are agreed that nothing short of the death penalty 
will serve for Prince Tuan and the chief culprits. 
While no one doubts that these men have richly de- 
served death, the expediency of insisting upon it as 
a prior condition to peace is doubted by some of the 
governments,—the United States, among others. 
(iermany has been most insistent upon severe penal- 
ties, but the indications are*that she will moderate 
her demands, on the ground of expediency, rather 
than break up the concert of action or further to 
delay negotiations. Secretary Hay has addressed 
another note to the powers, urging the wisdom of 
avoiding demands with which it might be impossible 
for China to comply. 

* * * 


The United States has a new grievance against 
‘urkey, which increases the significance of the 
despatch of the battleship Kentucky to Smyrna. 
lr. Norton, who was appointed United States con- 
sul at Harpoot, after being kept three months cool- 
ing his heels in attendance upon the Porte, waiting 
his exequatur, has been flatly refused that document. 
The Turkish government is hound by treaty to ac- 
cept him, and its refusal, which is based on the 
ground that there is not enough commerce at Har- 
poot to justify his appointment, is an unfriendly 
acty—the more so because a British consul has been 
accepted there. This incident is connected with the 
old; for it was at Harpoot that the largest destruc- 
tion of American missionary property occurred, and 
a consul is needed there, as at Erzeroum, to protect 
the missionaries, 

* 


A cheerful confidence is expressed that a bill for 
the construction of an isthmian canal will be passed 
at this session of congress. There is no division of 
sentiment between the two parties regarding the 
need of a canal, for both have declared in favor of it. 
The isthmian canal conmission reports in favor of 
the Nicaragua route, beginning at Brito on the 
Pacific side and terminating at Greytown on the 
Atlantic side, and utilizing Lake Nicaragua and the 
San Juan river for more than two-thirds of the way. 
The estimated cost is $120,000,000; and the time 
needed for construction ten years. Treaties with 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica permitting the building 
of the canal are well advanced, and the Hay-Paunce- 
tote treaty, if ratified, will remove all obstacles so 
far as England is concerned. 

* ° 

Mr. Kruger has been treated in France less as a 
political refugee than as the actual head of an ex- 
isting government; but the English press for once 
has shown good sense and good temper in refraining 
from magnifying causes for grievance; while the 
lrench authorities, on their part, have done every- 
thing possible to keep the demonstrations over Mr. 
Kruger within bounds. It is clear that Mr. Kruger 
has not abandoned all hope of arbitration; but 
l'rance, whatever her inclinations might be, is not 
in a position to take the initiative, although she 
would readily join in action of that sort, if some 
other power would take the lead. Meanwhile, the 
lighting in South Africa continues, and Mr. Kruger’s 
accusations of British barbarity find not a little con- 
firmation in reports from British sources. 

* * 

It is obviously not of much use to build new 
battleships if congress does not authorize the en- 
listment of enough men to man them. Secretary 
Long tells congress in his annual report that the 
great need of the navy is of more officers for sea- 
xoing duty and a larger enlisted force. He adds 
that it would be impossible with the present force 
'o man all the ships we now have, if an emergency 
(emanded them to be made ready for service; and 
the difficulty will, of course, be increased as the 


ships already authorized or in process of construc- 
tion are put in commission. Therefore he urges the 
enlistment of at least five thousand more men; and 
he limits his recommendations for new construction 
to two battleships, two cruisers, and half a dozen 


light draught gunboats and small craft for river use. 
* * 


The crusade against vice in New York is gather- 
ing power, under the leadership of such men as 
Bishop Potter and ex-Mayor Hewitt; and it is being 
pushed with a vigor and resolution which bode ill to 
Tammany. The crucial point will be reached when 
the movement passes from its present phase of 
criticism and denunciation; and the time comes to 
select a candidate for mayor and to try to unite all 
the anti-Tammany forces in his support. Then will 
be the time when sinister political influences will try 
either to obstruct or to control the movement. But 
if this danger can be avoided, and a real union of all 
anti-Tammany forces effected, as when Mayor 
Strong was elected, Tammany is doomed. 

* * * 


The death roll of the week is a long one. It in- 
cludes, among others, Sir Arthur Sullivan, the 
musical composer, whose mirth-provoking creations 
in “Pinafore,” “Patience,” “The Mikado,” and other 
comie operas have delighted millions of people; 
Senator Cushman K. Davis, of Minnesota, one of 
the most thoroughly equipped men in the senate, 
chairman of the committee on foreign affairs, and 
one of the negotiators of the treaty with Spain; 
United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Wilson, an expert in that department of the public 
service, with thirty years’ experience; and Rear Ad- 
miral Frederic V. McNair, one of the most brilliant 
and able officers of the navy, and the senior rear- 
admiral. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


President O’Brien of the board of education has sug- 
gested a plan for seating every child of six years or over 


in a regular classroom by excluding children under six . 


years of age. This would necessitate the removal of 
kindergartens from many of the school buildings. It 
has been proposed to place the kindergartens in quarters 
rented for that purpose. In some cases it is believed 
that entire residences will be secured, and kindergarten 
schools consisting of a number of classes be established. 

The central board is discussing the advisability of 
building the boys’ high school in Harlem. Some of the 
members are opposed to the plan of establishing the 
school so far up town. 

The charter revision committee is getting ready its 
report on schools. It is rumored that the committee 
will recommend that the financial bureau of the depart- 
ment of education be abolished, together with the at- 
tendant offices of treasurer, deputy treasurer, and clerk. 
Comptroller Coler would then be given the control of 
the finances of the department, which was one of his 
duties before the Davis law went into operation. 

It is algo said that the section of the Davis law relat- 
ing to the four-mill tax is to be amended, and the 
schedule of minimum salaries be made the basis on 
which the board of estimate will compute the allowance 
made to the schools. 

The retirement of superintendents, age at which chil- 
dren shall be admitted to school, centralization of the 
system, and the reorganization of the board of school 
inspectors are some of the things which the revision 
committee has had under consideration. No definite 
information can be obtained, however, until the report 
has been officially made public. 

An exhibition of school pictures was held last week 
at the Teachers’ College, under the auspices of the Pub- 
lic Education Association. The intention of the display 
was to give teachers an opportunity to study classroom 
decoration, and was so successful that the committee 
in charge decided to keep the exhibition open during the 
afternoons of November 26, 27, and 28. 

Comptroller Coler said on Monday last that his state- 
ment concerning the cost of school maintenance, which 
was issued the preceding week, was not intended as a 
criticism of school teachers. He said:— 

“I will give out from time to time analyses of the cost 
of maintaining other departments of the city govern- 
ment. I wish it distinctly understood that there was not 
and will not be any attempt on my part to criticise any 


one. 
“The figures must speak for themselves. The public 


must judge for itself whether value was received for the 
amount paid out, and, if it does show that the money 
was well spent, it should not be charged to extrava- 
gance. 

“The public is entitled to know where the city’s money 
goes, and I purpose to tell them in the most comprehen- 
sive way I can. There are in preparation statements 
and analyses of all the expenditures of the city govern- 


ment.” 


The forty-eighth annual report of the Children’s Aid 
Society was presented at the annual meeting of the 
organization held on Tuesday afternoon in the Chase Na- 
tional bank. This society, although not connected with 
the city public schools, renders valuable assistance in the 
work of education. 

The daily average attendance of children in the indus- 
trial and evening schools managed by the society during 
the last year was 7,065, the total register being 14,615. 
The teachers made nearly 18,000 visits to the homes of 
the children, in order to ascertain what the home en- 
vironments were, and to determine whether the children 
should attend the public schools; 1,043 truants were dis- 
covered in this way, and 7,583 cases of destitution were 
given aid. 

Special classes were established for cripples, and 
nurses and appliances provided in extreme cases. 

One of the principal features of the society’s work has 
been the establishment of manual training classes for 
incorrigible truants. 

At the farm school at Kensico, Westchester county, 
farm products to the amount of $2,611.46 were raised. 
These were used to feed the children in the institutions 
maintained by the society. 

President Miles M. O’Brien of the board of education 
last week presented formal charges of neglect of duty 
and violations of the civil service laws against Secretary 
A. Emerson Palmer. They had been filed by John Wal- 
lace, formerly chief clerk of the board, who was dis- 
missed several months ago on charges of neglect of duty 
and irregularities. 

The charges allege that Secretary Palmer failed to ad- 
minister the oath of office to eleven persons who were 
appointed attendance officers, and also that he did not 
notify the board that these persons had failed to take 
the oath. Mr. Wallace said: “In the case of five other 
persons, their appointments were not made in accord- 
ance with the municipal civil service rules, and never 
took the oath of office. Their names were stricken from 
the pay-rolls at the office of the civil service commis- 
sioner after Secretary Palmer had certified that the pay- 
roll was in accordance with law.” 

He further charges that the annual report submitted 
to the mayor for the year ended July 31, 1899, as pre- 
pared by Secretary Palmer, was not correct, and that 
these errors had not been discovered until after the sec- 
retary had certified that the report was correct. The re- 
port was referred to the committee on supplies for inves- 
tigation. 

The board decided to ask the board of estimate and 
apportionment to authorize the issue of bonds for $14,- 
031,325 to be used in 1901 for acquiring sites and building 
new schoolhouses. Of this amount, it is proposed to 
spend over $12,000,000 in the boroughs of Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, and the Bronx. A contract was awarded for 
the building of the new Peter Cooper high school, on 
East One Hundred and Sixty-sixth street, near Boston 
avenue, at a cost of $469,383. 

Two principals and eight teachers were retired, at 
their own request, on half pay, having served thirty 
years or more in the public schools of the city. Those 
who were retired were Emily A. White, principal pri- 
mary school 4, appointed January, 1852; Julia A. Bell, 
principal primary school 22, appointed October, 1850; 
Ellen T. McCloskey, appointed April, 1868; Katherine 
C. Sheehan, appointed March, 1870; Mary E. Gillman, 
appointed October, 1865; Mary E. Kelly, appointed De- 
cember, 1858; Blanche E. Millengen, appointed January, 
1870; Florence T. Ray, appointed January, 1864; and 
Nancy Vaughan, appointed in 1854. 

The board also submitted to the mayor its annual re- 
port. There is an appeal for more school buildings and 
sites, and a ratification of the policy of high schools. Of 
the need for new buildings the report says: “The num- 
ber of children obliged to attend part-time and half- 
time classes during the year in Manhattan and the 
Bronx was 15,889, and in Brooklyn 39,410. To keep chil- 
dren in school three hours or four hours per day is, in- 
deed, vastly better than to permit them to roam the 
streets in idleness or worse; but it is far from credit- 
able to this great and wealthy city that sufficient school- 
houses are not provided to meet all demands. 

The report says that four sites in Manhattan and the 
Bronx had been acquired for high schools in 1898, but 
only one contract had been awarded. In Brooklyn 662 
pupils were able to secure instruction only in half-day 
classes. 
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‘surprise of older people. - They might be trained to 


stand on their heads, to walk on their hands, to turn 
somersaults backwards, and they would be intensely 
interested, but I have never heard these facts used 
as arguments for the introduction of these perform- 
ances as physical exercises in the schoolroom. The 
understanding of the relative value of numbers and 
the relation of one number to another of like name 
in the same problem, in other words, ratio, is abso- 
lutely necessary in any intelligent teaching of arith- 
metic. It should enter into the discussion of a 
majority of problems, but to say that it enters into 
all arithmetical operations is nonsense. Some of 
the discussions on this subject would mystify a 
high-grade Hindoo. The average teacher cannot 
even understand them when set forth by the few 
truly wise, much less can she apply them. Any 
method that is above or below or beyond the best 
effort of the average teacher is of small practical 
value, and we are told that in the matter under dis- 
cussion even the best of the teachers do not “get 
hold of the spirit of the method,” whatever that 
may be. What, then, is to become of the half of 
the scholars under the poorer half of the teachers? 
The method of teaching arithmetic which should be 
employed with children in the first year and the first 
half, and probably the whole, of the seeond year will 
mystify no teacher. There should be no systematic 
teaching of number in these years, hence no method. 
The numbering and measuring incidental to the 
best work in these grades are all-sufficient. Under 
the stimulus of needing the number and of being 
able to measure to get it, because of its being a part 
of observation and training in construction, the ac- 
quiring of arithmetical facts is surprisingly easy 
and rapid, and no-less surprising is the ability to use 
these facts. Any systematic teaching of number 
and number relations, as before said, should be be- 
gun not earlier than the middle of the second school 
year, and a little later would work no harm to the 
pupils. From the beginning of the third year to 
the close of the seventh the work should be vigorous 
and systematic, but always within the ability of the 
children. At least eighty per cent. of class work 
should be what is commonly called mental arith- 
metic, and it should include discussion of problems 
with numbers too large for mental solution. Reci- 
tation time is too precious for blackboard solution 
of long problems. The time wasted in arithmetic 
recitations involving the answers to long problems 
is something enormous.—Report of 1899. 


GREAT FORTUNES 


IN THIS CENTURY, BUT WHAT WILL THEY BE IN 
THE NEXT? 

The obituaries of such men as George Smith and John 
I. Blair—men who began life with nothing and left es- 
tates of $50,000,000 or more—are apt to give us the im- 
pression that these miracles of fortune are peculiar to 
this country, and there is a great deal to confirm the im- 
pression. 

The story of Smith and of Blair is merely a repetition 
of the story of Astor and Vanderbilt, of Gould, Sage, 
Rockefeller, and Carnegie. It is the story of Stanford, 
Hopkins, Crocker, Huntington, Mackay, Fair, Flood, 
O’Brien, Pullman, McMillan, Stewart, Field, Leiter and 
magnates of mining, and coke, and iron, and street rail- 
ways, and “industrials” generally. The rule is that all 
of the richest began with nothing. 

Yet if our country has an exceptional number of su h 
instances, it has no monopoly of them. The rich men of 
England to-day belong to the same c’ass. North, the 
“nitrate king,” was a day laborer; Lipton began life with 
nothing; the Harmsworths and Sir George Newres made 
their own fortunes. The names of Brassey, and Rhodes, 
and Beit, and Tate are the names of men who started in 
poverty, as did the elder Hirsch in Austria and Lebaudy 
and Say in France, and Krupp and Bleichroder in Ger- 
‘many, and Galliera in Italy. 

It is the century of great fortunes because it is the cen- 
tury of great improvements and of great progress—in 
other words, of great opportunities. The rewards are 
greater because of the great scale on which the trans- 
actions are carried on, and the greater facilities of ob- 
taining results. 

The deep significance of this unprecedented accumula- 
tion of money and power in the hands of the few lies not 
so much in what has been done up to the present fime 

as to what is in store in the future. These great fortunes 
are chiefly the result of the closing twenty-five years of 
the nineteenth century. Under the ordinary law of pro- 
gression, what do they teach us to expect from the com- 
ing century ?—New York World. 


PROFESSOR GRIGGS TWENTIETH 
CENTURY LECTURES. 


ETHICAL INTERPRETATIONS OF SOCIAL 
PROGRESS. 


“As civilization grows more complex and nearer our 
own time,” began Professor Griggs-in his lecture on “The 
Ethics of Social Reconstruction,” “there is need of his- 
torical perspective, especially with reference to problems 
of social and industrial unrest.” Two drawbacks to pres- 
ent-day reforms are the selfish attitude of “after-dinner 
philosophers” in maintaining things as they are, and the 
violent reactions of many reformers. The causes for s0- 
cial movement are the changes in laws and institutions, 
the progress in invention and discovery, and changes in 


H 


the ideal of life. Progress is necessarily slow, because 
the ideal of life is not ‘rapidly changed, and, moreover, 
there can be no moral stimuli effective with all, since in- 
numerable moral types exist side by side. Pantisocra- 
cies, communes, and altrurias,—schemes for sudden so- 
cial regeneration,--have resulted in some improvement, 
and have reaffirmed high ideals, yet must be termed 
“suecessful failures.”” No golden epoch can be realized 
suddenly. Were this true, progress, growth, would 
cease. The dynamic character of human life infers its 
incompleteness and imperfection. 

The four essentials in one’s attitude toward social re- 
construction are:— 

1. The duty of welcoming promising movements, 
While any one reform may produce but slight results, the 
sum total means social progress. 

2. The need to avoid fanaticism. The positive en- 
thusiasm of the fanatic is effective, but never the narrow- 
ness of fanaticism. Revolution wastes, but there is value 
in constructive movements. 


8. Education is a constant reform movement. ‘This 
implies, not the scholastic views, but that liberal educa- 
tion which tends to elevate the popular ideal and to give 
sober judgment. 

4. The need to live the ideal. No slavery to artificial 
forms, but the affirmation of personal will and ideal, 
The truest philanthropy consists in living a good life. 


LIKE A CRADLE. 


BY SAXE HOLM. 


Like a cradle rocking, rocking, (1) 
Silent, peaceful, to and fro,—(1) 

Like a mother’s sweet looks dropping 
On the little face below,—(2) 

Hangs the green earth, swinging, turning, (3) 
Jarless, noiseless, safe, and slow; (3) 

Falls the light of God’s face bending (4) 
Down and watching us below. (2) 


(1) Advance one foot and sway forward and back, 
(2) Raise both hands to mid line, palms forward, and 
look downward. (3) Raise hands in front to head level, 
and revolve them slowly around each other. (4) Float 
hands slightly outward at same level, and hold them 
with palms down, head bent forward. 


SURVIVING COMMANDING OFFICERS. 


UNION ARMY CIVIL WAR MAJOR-GENERALS., 
Daniel Butterfield, Cold Spring, N. Y. 

C. M. Clay, White Hall, Ky. 

N. J. T. Dana, Washington, D. C. 

G. M. Dodge, New York City. 

Francis Fessenden, Portland, Me. 

W. B. Franklin, Hartford, Conn. 

B. H. Grierson, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Schuyler Hamilton, New York City. 

F. J. Herron, New York City. 

0. O. Howard, Burlington, Vt. 

J. A. McClernand, Springfield, Ill. 

A. McD. McCook, Dayton, O. ‘ 
Wesley Merritt, Washington, D. C. ; 
Nelson A. Miles, Washington, D. C. }? 
James S. Negley, New York City. 

P. J. Osterhaus, Mannheim, Germany. 
John M. Palmer, Springfield, Ill... 

J. G. Parke, Washington, D. C. 

F. J. Perter, Morristown, N. J. : 
B. M. Prentiss, Quincy, IIl. ie og 
J. M. Schofield, Washington, D. C. , 
Carl Schurz, New York City. 

Daniel E. Sickles, New York City. 

Franz Sigel, New York City. 

W. F. Smith, Wilmington, Del. 

Julius Stahel, New York City. 

‘D. S. Stanley, Washington, D. C. 

Lew Wallace, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

John H. Wilson, Washington, D. C. 

T. J. Wood, Dayton, O. 


A SNOWFLAKE. 

Once he sang of summer, 
Nothing but the summer; 
Now he sings of winter, 

Of winter bleak and drear; 
Just because there’s fallen 
A snowflake on his forehead, 
He must go and fancy 

*Tis winter all the year! 

—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


The Educational 
System of 

Rouud - Hand 

Rational Slant Writing 


IS NOT 2. 


“‘A Radical Departure 

from 

Present Systems of 
Writing.” 


But rather a modification of Vertical Writing, accentuating 
combining, and harmonizing the manifest excellences, while 
it eliminates the eccentricities and undesirable qualities of 
Vertical Penmanship. 


It embodies the following features: 


1. A round, flowing script, based on movement. 
Uniformity in Capitals and Small Letters. 

3. A naTuRAL slant to the right. 

4. Simplicity of form. 


Seven books in a series. 


Six ready October ist. If you are 


not satisfied with the results secured by Vertical Writing 
| let us hear from you. 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO. . 


. . Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


UssSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. By Edmun 
poston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.50, ane 

The time has come when all well-informed people 
must know about Russia and the Russians. Several at- 
tempts have been made in recent years to interest the 
public in this great country, but not until it became a 
prominent factor among the great powers of the world, 
not until Russia and America had both come into fel- 
lowship with the great nations, was there any possibility 
of the development of American interests in Russia. 
This has now come about. The Chinese massacre and 
its attendant war has made both America and Russia 
important factors in the world’s arena, and, next to a 
knowledge of China, the knowledge of no other country 
is so important as of Russia. 

Too often the early books, made in response to a de- 
mand for popular knowledge, are worthless because of 
the inception of the author and the lack of genuine ap- 
preciation on the part of the publishers, but in Mr. 
Noble’s book there is nothing wanting for an exhaustive 
historical, scientific, and literary treatment of the sub- 
ject. Every condition and interest, from the earliest 
times to the present, is abundantly treated. 


IN THE PALACE OF THE KING. A Love Story of 
Old Madrid. By F. Marion Crawford. New York: 
The Maemillan Company. 367 pp. Price, $1.50. 

To have read any of Mr. Crawford’s books is to have 
a desire for more. His gift as a story-teller and his 
marvelous descriptive powers bespeak for his books the 
popularity which they deserve. The title of this work 
suggests the complications, loves, hatreds, privileges, 
and pleasures of court life, so fascinating in themselves. 
The hero of the story is Don John of Austria, the half 
prother of King Philip of Spain. In the bloom of youth, 
generous, brave, having recently returned from sub- 
duing the Moriscoes, who had risen against Spanish rule, 
he is a favorite, much to the discomfort of the king. 
Plots to marry Don John to the widowed Queen of Scots, 
with the view to strengthen the kingdom, are unavail- 
ing, as he has plighted his troth to a loyal maiden, who 
likewise is threatened if she marry any but the king’s 
choice. Her firm purpose toward her lover, her faith- 
fulness to her aged father, and her defiance of public 
opinion are well portrayed. The scenes of festivity at 
the palace are grandly vivid. Pathetic, indeed, is the 
story of a blind sister of the heroine, who also loves 
Don John, and seareely dares manifest that devotion. 
The plot becomes so involved at times that the reader’s 
excitement is intense. 

The strength of the story lies in the splendid setting 
and in the skillful analysis of the many characters. 


BIMBI STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By Louise De La 
Ramee. Boston: Ginn & Co. 239 pp. Price, 45 cents. 
This bock is one of the Home and School Library Se- 

rics. The “Bimbi Stories” here included are five in num- 

ber, and represent an excellent type of imaginative lit- 
erature. All have at the core some vital principles, 
which make them helpful, as well as entertaining. “The 

Nurnberg Stove” is a pathetic tale centering about a 

marvelous heirloom. ‘“‘The Ambitious Rose Tree” proves 

the folly of pride. “Lampblack” regrets that he is 
scorned by the artist, but when he finds he can save life 
of man and beast by serving as a signboard, he willingly 
submits to his lot. Perhaps the most charming story is 

“The Child of Urbino,” for it is a picture of the boy 

Raffaelle and the beginnings of his artistic ability. 

“Finkelkind,” too, is a fascinating child study. These 

stories are written in simple English, and possess a great 

charm for the reader because they are such pretty studies 
of child character. 


AMONG OURSELVES—A SCHOOLMASTER WITH 
HIS FRIENDS AT THE ROUND TABLE. By A. R. 
Taylor. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 149 pp. 

Price, 50 cents. 

This book contains miscellaneous paragraphs relative 
to clearer vision and more effective service on the part 
of the teacher. The general arrangement leads one to 
believe that the author had been asked many questions 
which he has answered frankly and at random. The 
larger lessons of school discipline are given in pithy 
paragraphs. Bits of conversation with friends, also 
stories, are inserted to illustrate and emphasize the 
qualities essential to successful teaching. Glaring faults 
are cited, with their cures. The cute and sometimes 
pathetic sayings of the child are quoted to show the feel- 
ings he has for school and teacher. In short, President 
Taylor has, in this bright, free-and-easy style, set forth 
the conditions that make for conscientious teaching and 
enthusiastic search for knowledge. 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL AND AFTERMATH. By 
James Lane Allen. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Holiday Edition. 276 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Neither of these stories, “A Kentucky Cardinal” or 

“Aftermath,” require praise or criticism. Mr. Allen’s 

work is so well known that his. style and power, his 

thought and expression, are genuinely appreciated. It 
remains merely to say in this connection that the stories 
here brought together for a holiday gift represent the 
author at his best, while paper, presswork, and binding 
are all that good taste can desire. The most attractive 

‘eature, however, is the multitude of daintily drawn de- 

“!8ns, which in themselves tell the story of the type in 

fraphie ontline. No one can make a mistake who pre- 

“ents a friend or himself with this holiday book. 


SHORT STORY WRITING. By Charles Raymond Bar- 
rett. New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 256 
PP. Price, $1.00. 

Si his is a practical treatise on the art of the short story. 

. nply and logieally written, it unrolls before the begin- 

t} "In story telling the principles essent'al to success in 
Ms line, After critical examination of famous short 


‘(ory Writers of to-day, the author portrays their excel- 


lences, then formulates certain rules. Also, after look- 
ing over thousands of manuscripts presented by amateur 
writers, he shows up their defects. Thus an all-round 
treatment is furnished the reader, the philosophy of 
proper writing and deductions from the failures of be- 
ginners. The short story is sketched in full, including 
classification of kinds, discussion of plots, titles, use of 
facts, and development of characters. Special attention 
is given to climax, conclusion, and general style. The 
closing chapters deal with the difficulties of the amateur 
writer, the discouraging search for popularity, the dis- 
appointments on every side, and, at the same time, sug- 
gests the means to attainment of success. Use of num- 
berless examples throughout the book elucidate the facts. 
Strict attention to these suggestions will promote the 
amateur writer to the dignity of an author. The prac- 
tical nature of this book bespeaks for it a large use. 


HELPS FOR AMBITIOUS GIRLS. By William Drys- 
dale. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 505 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

In “Helps for Ambitious Boys,” previotisly published, 
the author furnishes suggestions for the boys who are 
desirous of selecting a calling; in this volume he does 
the same for the girls. First, the girl’s health receives 
consideration, and the rules laid down are so simple and 
sensible as to be of service to old and young. The 
author claims that a common school education, with the 
ability to observe, and thus to add to the general infor- 
mation, is sufficient for a good position. He calls colle- 
giate education a luxury. Then follows a discussion of 
dress and demeanor, and the knowledge essential to the 
successful conduct of household affairs, Next, Mr. 
Drysdale speaks very conclusively as to the training 
necessary for the nurse, the physician, the preacher, the 
lawyer, the dentist, the author, the newspaper woman, 
the dressmaker, the milliner, the photographer, the 
flower-grower, the politician, and others. Drawbacks 
and inducements are both cited. The book contains sug- 
gestions as to professional schools, courses for the 
teacher, requirements for college, hospitals where the 
nurse may get training, etc. Each chapter conta‘ns 
valuable information. Alternate chapters give quota- 
tions fitting each occupation. There are also portraits 
of women who, ambitious and persevering, have won a 
name for themselves. 

By cleverly mingling facts and humor, the author has 
provided an entertaining volume and an excellent guide- 
book for the girls. 


THE PRIVATE MEMOIRS OF MADAME ROLAND. 
By Edward Gilpin Johnson, Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. 381 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The present work is based upon a translation made 
from Bosc’s original edition of the ‘““Memoirs,’’ and pub- 
lished within two years after Madame Roland’s death. 
The before-named edition is now scarce, hence more 
value is placed upon this English translation. A brief 
sketch of Madame Roland’s life is contained in the in- 
troduction. The “Memoirs” are charming, presenting 
in conversational style the experiences of an eventful 
life. Her strong nature, unharmed by the petting which 
was hers as an only child; her piety, which early led 
her to the convent; her intellectual bent, prompted by 
secret perusals of philosophical and religious books; her 
independence, unswerving in refusing the myriad suitors 
that surrounded her; her magnificent womanliness 
when marrying Roland,—all these finally resulting in 
the heroism which made her stand firm for the people 
and against tyranny, disdaining deeds done by the 
French Revolutionists in the name of liberty, and which 
allowed her to meet her death without fear,—this is the 
picture gained from this book. 


FIFER-BOY OF THE BOSTON SIEGE. By Edward A. 
Rand. Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co. 326 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

The story is filled with references dear to the Bosto- 
nian. The hero, Tom Parker, lives on Salem street with 
his grandparents. He is a good-natured, easy-going fel- 
low, fond of his grandmother and his fife, doing little be- 
sides carrying messages between the relatives living in 
the vicinity. When the fighting begins at Concord, the 
lad is fired with enthusiasm, and quickly enlists. 
Nothing frightens or daunts him. His schemes, dis- 
guises, and narrow escapes when attempting to visit his 
home are exciting. References to Bunker hill, Prospect 
hill, Boston common, and other familiar spots add a cer- 
tain charm. A pretty love story is woven in, which 
shows the temptations of the girl in war times, and yet 
her firmness and faith in her soldier lover. Subordinate 
to this is the story of an American girl’s love for a 
British soldier. 

The book contains many surprises and happy inci- 
dents, and is a vivid picture of the Boston siege. 


THE ELEMENTS OF LATIN. By William R. Harper 
and Isaac B. Burgess. New York: american Book 
Company. 320 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Following the suggestion of the American Philological 
Association, that at least twenty or thirty pages of 
Caesar should be read during the first year, the authors 
have compiled the present volume to make such pro- 
gress possible. In the introductory lessons are given 
selected forms and rules which lead directly to a reading 
knowledge of Caesar. Preceding each lesson are sen- 
tences illustrating the various uses of words, after which 
fuli explanatory notes are given, also questions for the 
pupil. The quantities of vowels are marked. As to vo- 
cabulary, all new words are compared with those previ- 
ously learned, while easy drills afford constant review. 
Another valuable phase of this book is the comparative 
tables, which occur frequently, and in which the verbs 
of different conjugations are put side by side. The 
furdamentals being known, the pupil is then introduced 
to the text of Caesar, including the first and second in- 
vasions of Britain and the career of Dumnorix, tie chief- 
tain, all of which is so simplified that only a few new 
forms and rules of syntax are prominent in each lesson, 


There are easy oral exercises and more difficult written 
work. In review of the text, there is given a word-for- 
word parallel, which is intended for practice in vocabu- 
ass" <8 rather than for translation. 

@ arrangement, scope, and grading make this a 
model book for the study of Latin. 


THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. By Andrew Lang. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co, 387 pp. Price, $2.00. 
Every land has some tales, legends, and superstitions 

peculiar to itself, and constantly reproduced in song and 

story. While all fairy tales are similar, there are slight 
differences, according to the customs of various regions. 

Through the aid of many translators, the reader is 
privileged to peruse and compare these stories derived 
from many countries, and adapted to his use. The 

Cabinet de Fees, a large collection of French stories, has 

furnished material for the “Grey Fairy Book.” The 

Ogre and Cannetella are from the Italian, while The 

Limping Fox is Servian and The Unlooked-for Prince is 

Polish. There are also Sicilian and German nursery 

stories. 

This compilation is commendable for its variety and 
for its many splendid ‘illustrations. 


WIT AND WISDOM OF THE TALMUD. By Madison C. 
Peters. New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 
169 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Peters is the author of that thrilling book, “Jug- 
tice to the Jew,” in which he shows how large a part 
the Jew has had in the advancement of the world’s 
civilization. While gathering facts for this remarkable 
defense, he chanced upon the material for the present 
volume. By culling from the Talmud, that great liter- 
ary production of antiquity, the author has rendered the 
reader much pleasure in that otherwise he might never 
have known the lofty sentiments contained in the volu- 
minous work. Under certain heads, as anger, advice, 
character, contentment, friendship, duties, humility, op- 
portunity, he has grouped certain bits relating to each. 
The happy commingling of witty and wise sayings en- 
hances the whole. 

Rabbi H. P. Mendes has written the introduction, out- 
lining the Torah or Law, with comments and treatises 
that are essential to it. 

The book is interesting, giving the reader the source 
of many familiar sayings; it is also instructive in that 
it shows parts of the law which influences the life and 
thought of the Jew. 


THE GOLDEN LEGEND; OR, LIVES OF THE 
SAINTS AS ENGLISHED BY WILLIAM CAXTON. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 274 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

It is interesting to have such a book as this at hand, 
for it reveals one phase of the thought cf the Middle 
Ages. “The Golden Legend,” or, as it was ‘nthe origi- 
nal, “Aurea Legenda,” was the most popular religious 
work of that period, having been writfen by Jacobus de 
Voragine, once archbishop of Genoa, and translatea into 
English hy William Caxton. It contains the legendary 
lives of the greater saints of the mediaeval church. The 
historical setting of their lives, their pious deeds, the 
mitacles they wrought at special places, are recorded in 
detail. Occasionally the origin and celebration of ccr- 
tain feast days are explained. Derivation of proper 
names is also given. 

The extravagant fancies’ are interesting, likewise the 
quaint English in which they are couched. 


EPISODES FROM AL#XANDRE DUMAS’ MONTE 
CRISTO. By I. H. B. Spiers. Boston: D. C. Ileath & 
Co. 146 . Price, 30 cents. 

At the ‘ime when romanticism was beginning to 
supersede classicism in French literature, it was an his- 
torical drama of Alexandre Dumas that was hailed 
as a triumph by the advocates of the new thought. But 
while a dramatist, this author entered a still larger field, 
making himself famous for his vivid story-telling. He 
has been called “the nearest of any modern to «ppreach 
the Arabian authors in the purely material charm cf 
some of his romances.” The Count of Monte Cristo is 
a general favorite, but far too voluminous for classrcom 
uses. Mr. Spiers has therefore selected those incidents, 
complete stories in themselves, which have made the 
fortune of the book. The dramatic qualities of the epi- 
sodes are calculated to hold the interest of the student. 
The text is explained by some pages of full notes. 


Greece, 
EROS AND PSYCHE. A Fairy Tale of Ancient 
Retold after Apuleius by Paul Carus. Illustrations by 
Paul Thurmann. Holiday Edition. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company. he 
This is an exquisite edition of “Eros and Psyche”; the 
paper, presswork, binding, and illustrations are all that 
skill, art, and enterprise can make them for a moderate 


price. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Studies of Plant Life.” By H. 8. Pepoon, Walter R. Mitchell, and 
F. Maxwell Price, 50 cents. Macauiey’s Essay on Milton ; 
Macanley’s Essay on Addison ”’; and “ Milton’s Minor Poems.”’ Ed- 
ited by A. P. Walker. Price, 25cents each. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“The Mills of the Gods.”” By Louise 8. Dorr. Price, $100. New 

ork: A. 8. Barnes & Co. ‘i 
ba Heirs of Yesterday.” By Emma Wolfe. Price, $1.00. Chicago: 

. ©. McClurg & Co. 
Ballads of American Rravery.” Edited by Clinton Scollard._— 
“ Qutlines in Nature Study and History.” By Annie Gilbert Engell. 
Price, 48 cents. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 

‘King Kindness and the Witch.” By Helen Wells. Price, 50 cents. 
Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 4 

Me College Administration.” By C, F. Thwing. New York: The 
Century Company. 

6 Commentary on the Gospel According to John.” By Rev. E. W. 
Rice. Price, $1.25. Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. 

Shakespeare’s Life and Work.’’ By Sidney Lee. Price, 80 cents. 
—* Studies Scientitic and Social.” (2 vols.) By Alfred R. Wallace, 
Price, $5 00, New York: The Macmillan Company. et 

‘Elementary Treatise on Qualitative Chemical /nalysis.” By J. F. 
Sellers. —‘‘ One Thousand Problems in Physics.” By W. H. Snyder, 
and I. O. Palmer. “Stickney’s Alternate Fourth Reader.” Price, 60 
cents, Boston: Ginn & Co, 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 20-22: San Joaquin Valley 
(Cal.) Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 
December 26: New Mexico Educational 
Council, Santa Fe. 

December 26-27: Nebraska Teachers’ as- 
sociation, Lincoln. 

December 26-28: Washington Teachers’ 
Association, Ellensburg. 

December 26-28: Kentucky Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Louisville. 

December 26-28: Missouri School Board 
Association, Jefferson City. 

December 26-28: Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Jefferson city. 
December 26-28: Associated Academic 
Principals of New York State, Syracuse. 
December 26-28: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, Des Moines. 

December 26-28: South Dakota Teachers’ 
Association, Yankton. 

December 26-28: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

December 26-28: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Louisville. ‘ 

December 26-27-28: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Paul; D. E. 
Cloyd, secretary. 

December 26-28: Mis«cttri State Teachers’ 
Association, Jeffers: » City. 

December 26-28: Grammar School Prin- 
cipals’ (New York) State Council, Syracuse. 

December 26-28: Colorado Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Denver. 

December 26-29: Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 
December 26-29: National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, Detroit, Mich. 
December 26-29: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, Albany. 

December 26-20: Oklahoma Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Guthrie. 

December 27-28: Louisiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Alexandria. 

December 27-28: North Dakota Educa- 
tional Association, Fargo. 

December 27-28: Kansas Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. 

December 27-29: Michigan Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Detroit. 

December 27-29: Southern Educational 
Association, Richmond, Va. 

December 27-28-29: The annual meeting 


of the Maine Pedagogical Society, 
Lewiston. 


December 28: Michigan Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Grand Rapids. 


. December 28-29: New York Science 


Teachers’ Association, Rochester. 


December 28-30: South Dakota Educa- 
tional Association, Yankton. 


February 26-28: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chicago, 


April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Anderson. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


WATERVILLE. The Kennebec 
County Teachers’ Association opened 
ite annual convention November 24 in 
the Coburn Classical Institute building. 
The attendance was larger than it has 
ever been at any such convention held in 
the county, and this is greatly due to 
President J. E. Nelson of the association 
and his committee of arrangements. The 
exercises opened in the Coburn chapel, 
and were led by Rey. E. C. Whittemore 
of the First Baptist church of Waterville. 
Principal Johnson of the institute spoke 
briefly, and introduced Superintendent E. 
T. Wyman of the Waterville schools, who 
briefly welcomed the visitors to the city. 
The response was by Principal C. F. Cook 
of the Cony high school of Augusta. The 
first to be given before the convention 
was by F. A. Luce, master of the Hal- 
lowell high school, on the subject, “What 
preparations do we expect of pupils en- 
tering the high schools?” This paper 
was followed by a lively and interesting 
discussion. The next paper was by Miss 
Helen M. Dunbar, principal of the North 
grammar school of Waterville, upon the 
subject, “Common Faults in Our Common 
Schools.” This was an excellent discus-~- 
sion of things as they exist in our schoo's 
to-day. In the interval between these 
two papers, Miss Florence Drummond of 
Waterville gave a humorous sketch of 
mistakes made by the school children. 
The afternoon session met at the Colby 
chemical building. The opening address 
was given by President Butler, who wel- 
comed the visitors to Waterville and to 
the college, and highly complimented the 
teaching exercises he had witnessed in 
the forenoon. A paper was then pre- 
sented by William A. Smith, sub-master 
of the Waterville high school, on “Do our 
schools furnish a practical education?” 
This paper was discussed, and a great 
many good ideas presented. Then fol- 
lowed an art lecture by Dr. L. E. Warren 
of Colby, “A Trip from Rome to Naples.” 
This wes very interesting, and illustrated 
by excellent views. Dr. Warren was fol- 
lowed by Dr. A. E. Winship of Boston, 
who gave a lecture on “Longfellow.” 
This was an able and very instructive lec- 
ture, made more interesting by the fact 
that the speaker was a persona) friend of 
Mr. Longfellow. In the evening Dr. Win- 
ship gave a lecture on “Rascals and 
Saints.” The Colby chapel was crowded, 
and the speaker held the entire attention 
of the audience by his witty sayings and 
sound logic. The new officers are: Presi- 
dent, John E. Nelson, Waterville; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Miss Emma Jay, 
Gardiner: executive committee, Miss 
Helen Plaisted, Waterville, H. L. Doug- 
lass, Gardiner, C. S. Pettingill, Augusta, 
Miss C. M. Burleigh, Gardiner. 

BLANCHARD. . Through the _ gener- 
osity of General Charles Hamlin and Dr. 
Augustus C. Hamlin of Bangor, the town 
of Blanchard has just received a new 
schoolhouse. The necessity for a school 
at this particular spot has long been felt, 
but until this kind offer was made it was 
impossible to supply the need. The 
building will be ready for occupancy in a 
few weeks. Application has been made 
to Superintendent W. W. Stetson to learn 
to what extent the state will assist in pro- 
viding the necessary school furnishings 
and books. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The next meeting of the 
New England Wheaton Seminary Club, to 
be held at the Vendome Saturday after- 
noon, December 8, promises to be an un- 
usually attractive affair. The special 
topic to be considered is “The Home,” 
and Miss Henrietta I. Goodrich will give 
an account of the School of Housekeeping 
sustained by the W. E. and I. U. of Bos- 
ton. A discussion by club members will 
follow, opened by Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, 
who will speak of “Simplicity in Living.” 
Miss Edith Thompson, the talented Sym- 
phony concert piano soloist, will play sev- 
eral numbers. The social side of the 
meeting will have special prominence, 
also. Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, the clever 
journalist, editor, author, lecturer, and 
the president of the New York Wheaton 
Seminary Club, will be a speaker for the 
day and the guest of honor. Immediately 
after the programme an informal recep- 
tion will be tendered Mrs. Clark.——~The 
department of music of the New England 
Conference of Educational Workers will 
hold the next regular meeting at the 
rooms of the Boston school committee, 
Mason street, Saturday morning, Decem- 
ber 8, at 10.30 o’clock. Miss Anna B. 
Badlam will review the closing chapters 
of Jadassohn’s Manual of Harmony, 
which relate to good music, and how it 
should be studied. The new treatment of 


TALL CORN 


doesn’t come by accident. A 
fertile soil and careful cultiva- 
tion are necessary to produce 
the towering stems and heavy 
ears, 

Yet the farmer who under- 
stands that he can’t have a 
healthy corn crop without 
feeding and weeding, seenis 
to think that he can have a 
healthy body without either 
care or culture. But the body 
is built up just as the corn is, 
by the assimilation of the 
several chemical elements on 
which vitality depends. And 
what weeds are to the corn, 
diseases of the stomach and 
nutritive systems are to the 
body ; they divert the neces- 
sary food supply from the 
channels, the 

ody becomes lean, sickly 
and ill-nourished. 

The proper digestion and 
assimilation of f is a pri- 
mary essential of health. By 
healing diseases of the stom- 
ach and organs of digestion and 
nutrition, Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
3 Medical Discovery increases 
the digestive and assimilative 
powers, stimulates the action 

m of the blood making glands, 
ma and sends to every organ of the 
ma body the rich red-corpuscled 
fm blood on which physical vigor 

and vitality 

"I took two bottles of Doctor 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery, for stomach trouble,” writes 
Clarence Carnes, Esq.. of Taylors- 
town, Loudoun Co., Va. "It did 
me so much good that I didn't 
m take any more. I can eat most 
aa anything now. I am so well 
A pleased with it I hardly know how 
to thank you for your kind infor- 
Aj mation. I tried a whole lot of 
@ things before I wrote to you. 
There was a gentleman told me 
about your medicine, how it had 
cured his wife. I thought I would 
try a bottle of it. Am now glad 
that I did, for I don't know what 
I would have done if it had not 
been for Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets 
regulate the bowels and cure 
constipation. 


an old subject will be of interest, and will 
naturally provoke discussion——The 
fourteenth annual reunion and banquet of 
‘he Castine Normal Alumni Association 
was held in the Quincy house November 
20, with about eighty in attendance. G. 
T. Fletcher, formerly principal of the 
Castine school, but now principal of 
schools at Northampton, was the guest, 
and President Pitman presided. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Dr. E. E. Philbrook; vice- 
president, S. Sayward; secretary and 
treasurer, N. B. Dobbins; committee on 
necrology, Mrs. Annie Shepard; advisory 
committee, W. Morgrave, Miss Simmons, 
Miss E. B. Kenney; reception committee, 
F. L. Payson, Miss Sluman, Miss West- 
cott.—_—The fifty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association 
was held November 30 and December 1 in 
the hall of the English high school. 
There was a large attendance. President 
George I. Aldrich occupied the chair. 
The proceedings began with devotional 
exercises, conducted by the Rev. Julian 
Cc. Jaynes of West Newton. Professor 
Edward Howard Griggs addressed the as- 
sociation in the morning on “‘The Period 
of Youthful Reaction.” The first paper 
taken up in the afternoon was by Dr. 
John D. Prince, who described “The Past, 
Present, and Future of School Super- 
vision.” George A. Walton of West New- 
ton next spoke on “The Grammar School 
of _ the Past, Present, and Future.” 
Charles C. Ramsey, head master of the B. 
M. C. Durfee high school, Fall River, de- 
scribed “Some Problems That Confront 
the Grammar Schools at the Opening of 
the Twentieth Century.” The meeting of 
the high school section was held in the 
hall of the Latin school. and was presided 
over by Frederick A. Tupper, head mas- 
ter of the Brighton high school. The 
ficst paper was read by Professor Paul H. 
Hanus of Harvard University on “The 
Home and the School.” A brief discus- 
sion, opened by Dr. William Gallagher, 
head master of Thayer Academy, South 
Braintree, followed. Marsh Clay, head 
master of the Roxbury high school, then 
described ‘The Practical Workings of the 
Elective System in High Schools.” A 
spirited discussion of the paper was 
begun by Professor Collar, Professor 
Hanus participating. The primary school 
section met in the hall of the normal 
school, Dartmouth and Appleton streets. 
The general subject was: “Twentieth 
Century Ideals in Primary Education,” 
and the chairman was Miss Sarah Louise 
Arnold, supervisor of schools in the city, 


The first paper, on “Ideals in Literature,” 
was given by Miss Katherine H. Shute. 
“Ideals in Discipline’ was the subject 
treated by Miss Mary BE. Parker. The 
Rev. Charles G. Ames then spoke in a 
luminous and instructive manner on 
“Ideals in Character Building.” On Sat- 
urday morning the meeting opened at 9.::0 
with singing by a quartette, afer which 
George H. Martin, supervisor of schoo's 
in Boston, read a paper on “The Spirit cf 
the Age in Education.” After another 
selection by the quartette, a paper on 
“Foreign Schools” was read by Thomas 
M. Balliet, Ph.D., superintendent of 
schools, Springfield, in which he made a 
very interesting comparison of schools in 
Europe. The election of officers resulted 
as follows: President, Clarence F. Carrol] 
of Worcester; vice-presidents, Louis P. 
Nash of Holyoke, Frank F. Murdock of 
North Adams; _ secretary, Lincoln Owen 
of Boston; assistant secretaries, J. A. 
Pitman of Marlboro, Anna L. Braley of 
Fall River, and Maria L. Baldwin of Cam- 
bridge; treasurer, Seth Sears of Boston: 
councilors, Francis Cogswell of Cam- 
bridge, J. C. Lyford of Worcester, and 
Walter S. Parker of Boston for 1901, Ar- 
thur C. Boyden of Bridgewater, Emily F. 
Carpenter of Boston, and Charles §. 
Chapin of Westfield for 1902, George E. 
Gay of Malden, Fred W. Atkinson of 
Springfield, and Henry Whittemore of 
Framingham for 1903, J. H. Caffrey 
of Northampton, C. T. C. Whitcom) 
of Somerville, and Frank A. Parsons of 
Malden for 1904; county representatives, 
F. W. Kingman of Hyannis, W. C. Bates 
of Fall River, Francis Haseltine of Lynn, 
Charles M. Lamprey of Lawrence, A. H. 
Hardy of Amherst, I. M. Norcross of 
Weymouth, Alfred Bunker of Roxbury, B. 
B. Russell of Brockton, Joseph Jackson of 
Worcester, Etta L. Chapman of Holden, 
H.-H. Gadsby of North Adams, C. A. 
Snell of Edgartown, U. H. Whiting of 
Greenfield, H. W. Kittredge of Westfield, 
F. C. Baldwin of Somerville, R. J. Condon 
of. Everett, J. W. Applebee of Newton, 
Frederick A. Tupper of Boston, Orlendo 
W. Dimick of Boston, Katherine H. Shute 
of Roxbury. 


SANDWICH. The supper given in the 
town hall by the women of the Sandwich 
School Aid Club, assisted by all ofthe 
five churches of the town, was a fine so- 
cial affair, and was most liberally patron- 
ized. During the supper, and later on in 
the evening, the Sandwich orchestra fur- 
nished an enjoyable musical programme, 
interspersed with singing by male voices. 
No person, looking down upon the long 
rows of tables, which completely filled the 
spacious hall, with every seat occupied, 
could question the interest which the 
Sandwich people take in their public 
schools. After paying expenses, about 
$40 was realized. This money will be 
used to furnish works of art for the Sand- 
wich upper grammar school. 


CONNECTICUT. 


DANBURY. The annual meeting of 
the Danbury Teachers’ Association was 
held in the high school rooms in the 
United bank building Saturday, Novem- 
ber 17. Superintendent Deane of Bridge- 
port gave a very interesting address or 
the subject, “A Good Education.” He 
spoke for over an hour, and was listened 
to with close attention. After the ad- 
dress the annual election of officers was 
held, the result being as follows: Presi- 
dent, E. M. Crofoot of Bethel; vice-presi- 
dent, Principal John R. Perkins; secre- 
tary, Miss Adella Fanton; treasurer, 
Principal Strong Comstock; executive 
committee, Miss Ina R. Hopkins, Miss L. 
M. Northrop, Miss Alicia Kerwick. 


HARTFORD. The trustees of the Con- 
necticut Teachers’ Annuity Guild held 
their annual meeting recently. The an- 
nual report of the financial condition of 
the guild was submitted to the meeting. 
and the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Nathan Lee 
Bishop of Norwich; first vice-president, 


7 VERY scholar, teacher, student, and profes- 
sional man in the United States will be de- 
4._./ lighted to have a copy of the “ Absolute 
Curriculum: Its Basis,” by ©. A. BowsHER. 
20 pp. 12mo, 25 cents, postpaid. Warranted to be 
the only popular scientific production of its kind 
now before the educational world, Address 
WoRLD RELA1I0NS, Champaign, Ill. Dept. G. 


YEARLY to Christian man or woman to 
qualify for permanent position of trust in 
————.—- YOur home county to manage our corre- 
spondence. Enclose self-addressed stamped envel 
ope to H. A. SHERMAN, Gen’! See’y, Corcoran Bidg., 
opp. U. 8. Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


USTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 pe" 
month and expenses. Permanent position. !>- 
rience unnecessary, Write quick for particulars. 
LARK & Co,,4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, P. 
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DARK AS EGYPT 


CARTER’S 
INK 


(ed —if you buy the black kind. There 
7 are 16 kinds of Carter’s Ink—each 

BEST of its kind, 
Send for “Inklings” and a sam- 
1 ple tube of Carter's Paste, FREE, 


The Carter’s Ink Co,, Boston. 


Martin W. Griffin of Portland; second 
vice-president, Miss M. Harris of Hart- 
ford; recording secretary, Irving Emer- 
son of Hartford; financial secretary, Miss 
Carrie E. Hopkins of Norwich; treasurer, 
Charles L, Ames of Hartford; finance 
committee, Warren W. Porter of Bridge- 
port, Solon P. Davis of Hartford, John G. 
Lewis of New Haven. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


CORTLAND. James S. Squires, closely 
connected with the business, educational, 
and religious interests of Cortland for the 
past fifty years, and one of the oldest and 
most highly respected citizens, passed 
away at the age of eighty-one years. He 
was for fifteen years president of the Na- 
tional bank of Cortland, and for more 
than twenty years has been a member of 
the local board of the Cortland state nor- 
mal school. 

SYRACUSE. Three sisters of the 
Order of St. Francis have left Syracuse 
for Molokai, the leper colony in the 
Hawaiian Islands, where they will teach 
in a school to be founded. One of the 
women, Sister Ephren, was formerly Miss 
Anna Schillinger of this city. She is to 
be at the head of the school. 


NEW JERSEY. 


NEWARK. Howard & Cauldwell, 
architects of the new Newark high school, 
who sued the board of education for $2,- 
603.40, balance due them, were recently 
awarded a verdict of $2,932.14 by a jury 
in the cireuit court before Judge Swayze. 
——For the meeting of the New Jersey 
High School Teachers’ Association at 
Newark December 7 and 8 an excellent 
programme has been prepared, including 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO 
ourse for Supervisors of Music in Public Se 
vrepare or church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 
Mias JULIA KE. CRANE, Director, Potedam, N.Y. 


addresses by Dr. Samuel T. Dutton of 
Teachers’ College, New York, and Dr. 
James H. Canfield, librarian of Columbia 
University. Other speakers will be Prin- 
cipal J. M. Green of the state norma) 
school, whose topic will be “The High 
School as Related to the Schools Above 
intendent W. E. Chancellor of Bloomfield, 
who will tell about “The Boys and Girls 
Who Fail”; and Superintendent Charles 
B. Gilbert, who will discuss “The High 
School Curriculum and Its Aims’; Super- 
and Below It.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The fourteenth an- 
nual convention of the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle .States and Maryland was held 
here November 30 in the law school 
building of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Provost C. C. Harrison welcomed 
the delegates, and the response was made 
by President John G. Wight of the girls’ 
high school, New York. The delibera- 
tions were opened by a discussion of the 
topic, “Should the higher education of 
women differ from that of men?” The 
report from the committee on uniform en- 
trance examination was presented by 
Professor Nicholas Murray Butler of Co- 
lumbia University. At the afternoon ses- 
sion President Henry S. Pritchett of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
said that the government offered vast op- 
portunities for scientific men, and that in 
recent years technicdl work had pro- 
gressed wonderfully because of the in- 
crease of college men. President Hadley 
of Yale said that the student should be 
given a breadth of fundamental educa- 
tion, plus, perhaps, special instruction in 
commercial, geographical, and interna- 
tional law. The colleges at the present 
time, he considered, were doing the best 
possible for the government by training 
its future diplomats and legislators in the 
liberal arts, and supplying them with a 
judicial and logical mind. “Literature 
and the Teacher” was the subject of the 
president’s address, delivered at the even- 
ing session by Professor John G. Wight. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Fifty colleges, includ- 
ing four or five in Pennsylvania and some 
in New England, have agreed to accept 
Filipino students who are brought to this 
country for education under the plan 
which Civil Service Commissioner Proc- 
ter has formulated. Four of the fifty col- 
leges giving favorable responses have 
agreed to defray all the expenses of the 
young Filipinos coming to them. The 
others have offered exceptionally favor- 
able terms. Mr. Procter believes the 
movement will be a decided success. He 
will not lay his plan before any more col- 
leges until he has heard from members 
of the Taft commission and Mr. Atkinson, 
superintendent of education in the Fnilip- 
pines, as to the prospect of obtaining 
Filipino students desirous of an education 
in the United States. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA. 


State Fditor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 

The Association of City and Town 
Superintendents met in Indianapolis No- 
vember 15, 16, and 17. The first two ses- 
sions were devoted to a discussion of the 
report on the “School as Related to Insti- 
tutional Life.’”’ The executive committee 
had appointed Superintendent W. H. 


. Glasscock of Bloomington and Superin- 


tendent Edward Ayres of Lafayette to 
prepare the report, which was printed and 
distributed to the superintendents of the 
state in advance of the meetings. A re- 


view of the report was prepared by Super- 
intendent M. W. Harrison of Wabash, and 
was printed and distributed as a part of 
the report of the committee. The report 
made the following special points: (a) 
That the school is the mediator between 
the child and the social forces, and, as 
such, it selects and emphasizes the desir- 
able experiences of the race in the life of 
the child, it simplifies the complexity of 
the racial experience, and also brings 
them to the plane of the child’s under- 
standing. (b) That all the experiences 
of institutional life are implicit in the life 
of the child, and that the function of the 
school is to make them explicit. (c) 
That the school may accomplish its pur- 
pose it is necessary that the curriculum 
operate in its entirety upon the life of the 
child. The report was discussed by Presi- 
dent W. P. Kane, Wabash College, Presi- 
dent J. J. Mills, Earlham College, Presi- 
dent W. W. Parsons of Indiana state nor- 
mal, Superintendent A. A. Ogg of Ko- 
komo, Superintendent T. A. Mott of Rich- 
mond, Superintendent John W. Carr o 
Anderson, Superintendent W. P. Hart o 
Covington, Superintendent W. A. Millis 
of Crawfordsville, Superintendent W. H. 
Wiley of Terre Haute, and others. The 
third session was devoted to a discussion 
of the “School as Related to Art,” based 
upon the report made by Superintendent 
W. R. Snyder of Munsie. The formal 
discussion was introduced by Professor 
Lowes of Hanover College, followed by 
Miss Nicholson of the normal training 
school of Indianapolis, and State Superin- 
tendent Frank Jones. W. F. L. Sanders 
of the Connersville high school gave an 
excellent report on a proposed series of 
spellers. His plan met with enthusiastic 
and unanimous approval. A pleasant so- 
cial feature of the meeting was the ban- 
quet at the Dennison on Friday evening. 
The officers elected were: President, 
Superintendent J. B. Fagan, Frankton; 
chairman executive committee, Superin- 
tendent E. S. Monroe, Mt. Vernon. 


IOWA. 


GRINNELL. Professor Frank K. 
Sanders of the chair of biblical literature 
at Yale, who was elected some time ago to 
the presidency of Iowa College, has writ- 
ten the trustees, saying that, on account 
of his duties and obligations at Yale, it 
will be impossible for him to accept. 


KENTUCKY. 


MORGANFIELD. The Second Con- 
gressional District Teachers’ Association 
held its annual session at Morganfield on 
November 30 and December 1. Among 
the subjects discussed were the following: 
“Management of Parents and School 
Boards,” George O. McBroom, Paducah; 
“Music in the Schools,” Miss Sallie R. 
Brown, Madisonville; “Manual Training,” 
McHenry Rhoads, Owensboro; “Ten- 
dencies in Education To-day,” C. E. Dud- 
ley, Pembroke; ‘Women’s Progress in 
Education,” Miss H. E. Brooks, Madison- 
ville; “Natural Methods in Education,” 
J. W. Welsh, Henderson. Dr. Emerson 
BH. White gave an evening lecture on 
“The Duty of the Hour.” 

The State Educational Association will 
meet in Louisville during the Christmes 
holidays. The programme has not yet 
been announced, but is known to be an 
exceptionally strong one. 

The public school teachers of this state 
are not receiving the pay from the de- 
partment of education very promptly. 
The delay, however, is not caused by any 
negiect from the department, but on ac- 
count of a decision recently rendered by 
the Appellate court ordering the larger 
deficit from last year paid out of this 
year’s funds. The teachers will lose 
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nothing, as the full per capita will be paid 
in due time. 

The citizens of Bowling Green have 
erected a new $40,000 building for the 
Cherry brothers’ normal school. It is an 
imposing structure, and will give a strong 
forward impetus to this fine institution. 

Nearly all the graded schools in the 
state report an increased attendance for 
the present year. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE OF THE N. £. A. 


The department of superintendence of 
the National Educational Association will 
hold its next session in University hall, in 
the Fine Arts building, 203-207 Michigan 
boulevard, Chicago. Dates of meeting, 
February 26, 27, and 28. Two evening 
lectures will be arranged for, both given 
in the same hall. As the size of the hall 
is limited, admission will be confined to 
members of the department. President 
Arthur T. Hadley of Yale has been se- 
cured to give the lecture on the evening 
of the twenty-sixth. It is planned to de- 
vote one session of the meeting to reports 
of what is actually being done in the sub- 
jects of domestic economy and manual 
training in the elementary schools of sev- 
eral cities where this work has been 
organized. It is not the purpose to de- 
vote this time to theoretical discussion of 
these subjects, but to reports of what is 
actually being accomplished, with some- 
thing of the details of administration in 
carrying on this work. 

One afternoon will be devoted to Round 
Table discussions. The superintendents 
of the large cities will constitute one 
group, and the state superintendents 
another. The remaining members of the 
department will divide up into probably 
three groups for the discussion of ques- 
tions of special interest to superintend- 
ents. Rooms will be provided in the Audi- 
torium hotel to accommodate these groups. 

An effort is being made to have reports 
of two or three new and interesting ex- 
periments in educational work, which, it 
is hoped, may be of interest to all in at- 
tendance. 

The Auditorium hotel will be head- 
quarters. This arrangement will enable 
those stopping there to attend all meet- 
ings of the department without going out- 
side the building. The usual reduction 
in railway rates on the certificate plan is 
assured. Full details will be given as 
soon as final arrangements are completed. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—From the thirteen articles that make 
up the December issue of the Forum, one 
may, without invidiousness, choose that 
by Henry L. West as likely to attract most 
attention. Mr. West reviews “The Pro- 
gramme for Congress.”” The secretary of 
the Republican national committee, Hon. 
Perry S. Heath, enumerates “The Les- 
sons of the Campaign” in a pardonably 
exultant tone. In answer to Eugene T. 
Chamberlain, the United States commis- 
sioner of navigation, is an article entitled 
“The Development of British Shipping,” 
by Benjamin Taylor, an acknowledged 
authority on British navigation figures. 
J. I. Rodriguez, who was the unofficial 
adviser in Spanish law to the American 
peace commissioners at Paris, asks: “Can 
there ever be a Cuban republic?” “The 
Progress in- Peaology” is reviewed at 
length by ex-Congressman S. J. Barrows, 
who is now the corresponding secretary 
of the New York Prison Association, and 
the “burning” question of “American 
Coal for England” is considered by 
George C. Locket, who is heavily engaged 
in England in that important branch of 
industry. Some of the remaining titles 
are: “America in the Pageific,” by Hon. 
John Barrett, late United States minister 
to Siam; “‘The Chinese System of Bank- 
ing,” by Hon. Charles Denby; and “The 
Education of a Millionaire,” by Hon. 
Truxtun Beale. Two articles of special 
interest to the fraternity are “Vacation 
Schools,” by Dr. Helen C. Putnam, and 
“The Higher Education of Women in 
France,” by Anna Tolman Smith. 


—The most important group of papers 
which the Atlantic Monthly will offer to 
its readers during 1901 is a series of 


scholarly, unpartisan studies of the Re- 
construction period. The various authors 
represent both the South and the North, 
and many shades of political opinion. 
Some of them were prominent actors in 
the Reconstruction drama; others are 
known throughout the country for their 
special studies upon this period of Ameri- 
ean history; but all of them, however 
naturally inclined to the Northern or the 
Southern point of view, have written 
with candor and good temper. It is true 
that one of them confesses that “Recon- 
struction is still revolutionary matter. 
Those who delve in it find it like a 
banked fire; still hot and fiery within, 
for all it has lain under the ashes a whole 
generation; and a thing to take fire 
from.” But without some such examina- 
tion of the conditions under which the 
Southern states were readmitted to the 
union, it is impossible to form a clear 
opinion of the most significant of our in- 
ternal problems of the coming decade, 
namely, the movement for the  dis- 
franchisement of the Southern negro. 
The following are a few of those who will 
contribute papers: Professor Woodrow 
Wilson, Thomas Nelson Page, Hon. 
Samuel A. McCall, Hon. D. H. Chamber- 
say and ex-Secretary of the Navy Her- 


—The special features of this number of 
the American Monthly Review of Reviews 
are an illustrated article, entitled “A Hun- 
dred Years of the District of Columbia,” 
by Albert Shaw; “The Old Age of New 
England Authors’ (with portraits), by 
Hezekiah Butterworth; “An Estimate of 
Max Muller,” by Charles Johnston: “Mar- 
cus Daly, Empire-Builder,” by Samuel E. 
Moffett; a brief characterization of Gov- 
ernor-elect Odell of New York, by Dr. 


. Lyman Abbott; a chronology of President 


McKinley’s career; “Making a Way Out 
of the Slum” ‘(illustrated), by Jacob A. 
Riis; “The Cuban Republic—L’‘mited,” by 
Walter Wellman; and “A Town and 
Country Club,” by Lillian W. Betts. 
There are also important illustrated arti- 
cles (not included in these sheets) on “Art 
in the Holiday Books,” by Ernest Knaufft, 
and “The Change in Current Fiction,” by 
Taleott Williams, together witb not’c-s 
and reviews of about 200 of the new books 
of the present season. In “The Progress 
of the World” important subjects likely to 
engage the attention of congress at the 
approaching session are disecusscd, par- 
ticularly the new army bill, the quest'on 
of reapportionment in the South, the 
ee canal, and the government of 
‘uba. 


—The December issue of the Chautau- 
quan has exceedingly interesting descrip- 
tions of school excursions and gardening 


as practiced in many countries, together 
with an account of the Brookline public 
swimming bath, wh'ch indicate the nature 
of educational experiments just now in 


vogue. In a comprehensive article on 
“The Sources and Uses of Poetry,” Pro- 
fessor William Cranston Lawton declares 
that “poetry is the chief creatrix of na- 
tional life.” The third illustrated install- 
ment of Miss Pepper’s “Maids and Ma- 
trons of New France” deals with “The 
Maids of Montreal,” and a study of the 
career of Charlotte Corday appears under 
the title “The Angel of Assassination.” 
Professor James A. Harrison furnishes 
“A Critical Study of Tartuffe: a Typical 
Comedy of Moliere’’; Dr. Jesse L. Hurl- 
but portrays “The Inner Life of Madame 
Guyon.” In “The Rivalry of Nations: 
World Politics of To-day,” Professor 
Start brings his study up to the status of 
general European policy as based upon 
the congress of Berlin. An exceedingly 
valuable bibliography on “Village Im- 
provement Associations and Kindred 
Topics” is “The Topic of the Hour” for 
the month. 


—The Christmas Ladies’ Home Jourral 
gffers a superabundance of literary and 
artistic features in most attractive form. 


Among its nearly twoscore contributors 
are Mrs. Lew Wallace, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Charles Major, William Perrine, 
Clifford Howard, and Elizabeth Lincoln 
Gould, while A. B. Frost, W. L. Taylor, 
Reginald B. Birch, Henry Hutt, George 
Gibbs, and as many other illustrators 
supply its pictorial features. Apart from 
the articles having special holiday timeli- 
ness of interest, the notable features of 
the Christmas Journal include ‘“‘The Inn- 
keeper’s Daughter Who Dissolved a 
President’s Cabinet,” “What May Happen 
in the Next Hundred Years,” “Jerusalem 
as We See It To-day,” “Two Women’s 
Gifts of Twenty-five Millions,” “The ‘Lit- 
tle Men’ Play,” a dramatization of Louisa 
M. Alcott’s delightful story. Philadel- 
phia: The Curtis Publishing Company. 
One dollar a year. 


—Two features alone of the December 
number of Werner’s Magazine make it 
exceptionally valuable. These two fea- 


tures are: “Rock me to sleep” poses and 
“Ben Hur” tableaux. Besides these and 
other features, the December number 
contains the portraits of eighteen of the 
English Grand Opera singers, now at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
The recitation and declamation and en- 
tertainment departments are full of new, 
timely, and original material suitable for 
all persons and for all occasions. 
“Graded Physical Exercises” (grade vI., 
sixth year in school) give a practical and 
thorough system for physical training*in 
schools. The Current Thought depart- 
ment has a summary of the contempora- 
neous literature of the world, treating of 
various phases of vocal and bodily ex- 
pression. 


—The Christmas number of the New 
Lippincott Magazine publishes complete 
Amelia E. Barr’s latest novel, entitled 


“Souls of Passage.” Two particularly 
important papers in this issues are by 
Lieutenant John Morris Ellicott, U. S. N., 
and by Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. Lieu- 
tenant Ellicott’s article is descriptive of 
the United States Naval War College at 
Newport, R. L, where, as perhaps few 
persons realize, imaginary paper battles 
are fought each summer between the 
United States and foreign countries by 
pupils of the school, composed mainly of 
officers of executive and command rank. 
Cuts of the battles thus fought, with ex- 
planations, add vastly to the paper’s in- 
terest. Mr. Lea investigates a subject 
vital to all Freemasons under ‘the title, 
“An Anti-Masonic Mystification.” Th's 
must command wide attention, coming 
from so noted a source. 


— True to its mission, but with an ever- 
widening and improving choice of sub- 
jects, of authors, and of artists, Outing’s 
Christmas (December) number, increased 
in size and extra illustrated (including a 
colored frontispiece), gives large space to 
big game, sports afield, and subjects 
weided into our country life. “The Pres- 
ent Distribution of Big Game in 
America,” by George Bird Grinnell, ig the 
article of a student of the situation, 
strikingly illustrated by E. W. Deming. 
In width of scope, interest, and beauty of 
execution, this number more than main- 
tains the reputation of this long-estab- 
lished and favorite magaz‘ne. 


—The December issue of the Woman’s 
Home Companion certainly makes good 
its claims to be a “Christmas number,” 


for in it are printed five Christmas stories 
and nine articles, giving various sugges- 
tions appropriate to the Christmas sea- 


son. The number opens with an article 
on Blizabeth, queen of Roumania—one of 
the Companion’s contributors for 1901— 
whose fairy stories have made her famous 
as “Carmen Sylva.” “The Art Treasures 
of the White House,” “Holiday Week at 
an Army Post,” Lilian Bell’s description 
of Salzburg and her descent into a salt 
mine, and the final installment of Francis 
Lynde’s novel, “The Plutocrats,” are 
other features that contribute toward 
making the number one of unusual inter- 
est. Springfield, O.: Crowell & Kirkpat- 
rick Company. One dollar a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Forum for December; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

St. Nicholas for December; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Critic for December; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Century Magazine for December ; terms, $4.00 
ayear. New York. 

of Reviews for December; terms, $2.50 a 

year. New York. ‘ 

The Homiletic Review for December; terms, $3.00 
a year. New York. , 

The Treasury of Religious Thought for December ; 
terms, $2.00 a year. ew York. 

Internationat Monthly for December; terms, 
$3.0. a year. New York. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

The following students will represent 
Yale University at the debate with Har- 
vard December 7 at Cambridge. They 
are: Mason Trowbridge, 1902, of Chicago, 
Il.; Charles W. Merriam, 1901, and 
Frank Sincerbeaux, 1902, of Moravia, N. 
Y. The alternates on the Yale team will 
be R. H. Ewell and Abraham Tulin. 


The attendance in the various depart- 
ments of Western Reserve University this 
year is as follows:— 


Adelbert College 205 
College for 207 
Graduate school 30 
Medical school 140 
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The numbers of last year, as printed in 
the catalogue, give a total of only 717. 
The increase ‘.. the number of students, 
especially of women from out of town, is 
so large that the burden is laid on the 
authorities of providing more adequate 
accommodations before the opening of 
another year. 


At the beginning of the school year 
1900-1901 two new members were added 
to the faculty of the University School of 
Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. Albert Lock- 
wood was made head of the pianoforte de- 
partment, and William A. Howland the 
head of the vocal department. 

Mr. Lockwood was born in Troy, N. Y., 
in 1871. His musical education included 
six years of work with Zwintscher and 
Reinecke in Leipsic, three with Theodore 
Leschetitzsky of Vienna, and a year with 
Buonamici of Florence. Before returning 
to America, he appeared in recitals in 
London, Paris, and Florence. 

Mr. Howland was born in Worcester, 
Mass. He began the study of music at 
an early age in his native city. In 1889 
he went to New York City and studied 
under Albert Ross Parsons (piano), Dud- 
ley Buck (harmony and composition), 
Damrosch (conducting), and _ Bristol 
(voice). In 1896 he studied in London 
with Frederic Walker and Alberto Ran- 
degger. Mr. Howland was leading bari- 


tone for two years with the “Bostonians,” - 


for four years filled two important church 
positions in New York, and for the last 
five years has been director and soloist of 
the Piedmont church, Worcester, Mass. 
He has sung at the Worcester festival and 
at most of the important festivals 
throughout the country. 


Harvard has conferred academic dis- 
tinctions as follows:— 

Bowdoin prizes—For dissertations in 
English, H. J. Edminston, A. M.. R. H. 
Leavell, L. G. O. Smith; Greek or Latin, 
Phillips Barry, senior, Latin prose. 

Boylston prizes for elocution—First 
prizes, H. J. Davenport, J. R. Locke; sec- 
ond prizes, Wilbur Morse, H. A. Yeomans, 
H. W. Palmer. 

Pasteur medal—P. E. Fitzpatrick. 

Coolidge debating prizes—R. C, Bruce 
H. B. Kirtland, H. A. Yeomans. : 

G. B. Sohier prize—H. L. Seaver. 

Sales prize—E. L. Adams. 

Ricardo prize scholarship—G. H. Mon- 
tague 

Second-year honors: In classics—A, EB, 
Hoyle, H. A. Conway. Highest second- 
year honors, A. M. Dame, A. S. Pease. 

In eo H. Howe. Highest 
second-year honors, A, B. 

Wall, E. Landry, M. J. 

Final 


honors: In classice—Phillips 


Barry, F. W. Doherty. 
F. G. Bauer. 

In English—Highest honors, H. lL. 
peaver. 

In political science—D. J. Murphy, A. 
L. Richards. 

In music—F. C. 
honors, W. C. Heilman. 

In chemistry—W. G. Waitt. 

Deturs: 1901—David Cohn, H. S. Davis, 
Mitchell Freiman, W. E. Hocking, W. G. 
Lee, F. W. Lovejoy, C. F. Shaw. 1902— 
Ernest Bernbaum, R. C. Bruce, A. M. 
Dame, A. E. Goddard, Isador Grossman, 
J. H. Holmes, J. A. Love, Herbert 
Cahoone Thorndike, Raynor Greenleaf 
Wellington. 1903—J. M. Adams, H. M. 
Borthwick, L. R. Clapp, Roger Ernst, J. 
A. Field, H. R. Gardner, C. W. Gilkey, R. 
H. Goldthwaite, Matthew Hale, D. p. 
Lockwood, R. W. Magrane, J. J. Mahoney, 
A. L. Richards, Elijah Swift. 


Highest honors, 


Gulick. Highest 


The reports presented at the annual 
meeting of the Harvard Co-operative So- 
ciety indicate a steady growth in the busi- 
ness and profits. The financial statement 
for the fiscal year, from July 1, 1899, to 
June 30, 1900, shows total receipts from 
merchandise, etc., in the men’s furnish- 
ings, book, stationery, tailoring, furni- 
ture, coal and wood, and shoe mending 
departments, and the Medical school 
branch, of $206,457.56; and membership 
fees of $2,471 bring the total receipts up 
to $208,928.56. The sum of $178,631.93 
was paid for merchandise, and the other 
expenses, including taxes of $171, bring 
the total up to $198,505.97. Of the amount 
remaining, $3,473.21 has been added to the 
capital, leaving a dividend of $6,948 to be 
divided among 2,531 members in propor- 
tion to their purchases. The sales since 
July 1 of this year amount to $104,945.41, 
as compared with $85,355.40 for the same 
period last year, which, after deducting 
about $5,000 for sales to the Cuban teach- 
ers, shows a net gain of about $15,000 for 
the business this fall over last. At the 
close of the fiscal year 1898-99, the ascsts 
and liabilities of the association balanced 
at $40,128, the capital being $26,691.22, and 
this year the same figure is $46,924, with 
the capital at $28,471.52. 


The judges for the Yale-Harvard de- 
bate, which will take place Friday, De- 
cember 7, at Cambridge, are as follows: 
William B. Hornblower of New York, 
Judge Addison Brown of the United 
States district court in New York, the 
Hon. Oscar S. Straus, the United States 
minister to Turkey. 


Cornell University has this year 214 
more students in residence in Ithaca than 
in 1899, and in that year there were 185 
more than ever before. An increase of 
400 students in two years is a notable 
sign of public approval of the institution. 
It is also, naturally, calculated to over- 
crowd classrooms and laboratories which 
before were adequate, and President 
Schurman states that the question of 
building bigger, or, rather, of finding 
funds with which to do so, is becoming 
acute at Cornell. 


The extent to which students in Ameri- 
can colleges pass from one institution to 
another in which they expect better in- 
struction or larger opportunities is not 
easily realized. The last report of Presi- 
dent Schurman gives some figures on that 
immigration into Cornell University, so 
to speak, from other colleges. During 
the past thirteen years the number of stu- 
dents who have left other, usually 
smaller, institutions to finish in this one 
university alone is 1,181. During the 
same period of time 1,046 graduates of 
colleges and universities have also come 
to Cornell, but for graduate instead of 
undergraduate work. Those transferring 
to Cornell for undergraduate studies came 
from 258 different colleges; those taking 
graduate work from 173. 


Columbia honor men for the academic 
year 1899-1900 have been announced. 
The honors assigned are of two sorts, the 
highest general honors, which are 
awarded to students whose work in the 
previous college year entitles them to 
high academic distinction, and general 
honors, which are assigned to students of 
marked excellence who do not receive 
highest general honors. 

The successful students have been an- 
nounced as follows by Dean J. H. Van 
Amringe:— 

Highest general honors—Class of 1909. 
James Floyd Bowman, James Joseph Fin- 
nigan, Charles Jones Ogden, Arthur You!e 
Meeker, Harwood Hoadley, Philip Coan. 
and Harry H. St. Clair, Jr. lass of 1901 
~—Hans Olof Hanson and Charles 
Forbes, Class of 1902, John Pierce 
Langs, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 


kespeare’s Life and 
Scientific and Social. (2 vols.) ... 
n Physics....... Snyder & 


naissance... 
palestine; The Holy 


he American Slave 
Italian Cities, (2 vols.)............... 

Among the Himalayas. 
Alps from End to 


Author. Publisher Price 
A.S. Barnes & Co., $1.00 
y olfe. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1,00 
Engel ({Ed.} Silver, Burdett, & Co., N.Y. —— 
Wells, C. W. Bardeen Syracuse ‘50 
Thwing. Century Company, 
Lee, The Macmillan Company, “ -80 
Wallace. +“ “ “ 5.00 
‘almer. Gi 
& Co Boston — 
“ “ “ 1.50 
nson. Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
Stephen. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 10.00 
Ely. (Trans, } “ “ 3,50 
Hope. F. A. Stokes Company, ne 1.50 
Hilbourn. Henry T. Coates & Co., Phila. 2.00 
“ “ 3.00 
rs. Charles : 
Scribner 3 Sons, N.. 
addell. J.B. Lippin 1 


MISCELLANY. 

Gray—“Grogan is a veritable Irishman. 
He has an irresistible hatred for the 
Chinaman.” 

Brown—‘It is heredity in his case. 
His mother was a cook, and her anti- 
pathy to anything in the China line was 
something tremendous.” 


“What do you think is the saddest 
work of fiction you ever read?” 

“The cookbook,” answered the young 
woman who has not been married very 
long. “Not more than one in ten of those 
pieces come out right.”—Washington 


Star. 


Father (sharply)—“Lucy, stop pulling 
the cat’s tail.” 

Lucy—‘I’m only holding the tail, pa; 
pussy is pulling it.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


Brisbin—“I suppose you have a good 
deal of carriage-folk trade with you— 
people who come in carriages, you 
know?” 

Tipton—“No, not a great many; but we 
have lots of folks whose purchases go 
home in carriages. I suppose that 
amounts to the same thing.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 

“It must be awful for you to lie awake 
— the night. I should think you’d go 
WwW 

“T would, I suppose, if insomnia did not 
have its compensations. It gives me so 
many more hours that I can devote to 
smoking, you know.” 

“Mamma,” asked three-year-old Dot one 
day during a walk in the country, “what 
kind of trees are those?” “Those are gum 
trees, darling.” “Oh,” exclaimed the lit- 
tle one, in joyful anticipation of her 
favorite candies, “then I’ll have lots of 
gumdrops, won’t I1?”—Christian Advocate. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly has a 
large subscription list; but it should be 
larger. Its management is more ener- 
getic, its plans better than ever before. 
As an added stimulus toward an increase, 
the Monthly offers no less than 264 prizes 
in cash to the men and women, boys and 
girls who show most energy in securing 
new subscribers. This offer means that 
time and energy shall be well paid for. 

The price of the magazine is $1 a year. 
Its contents appeal directly to people who 
care for good and timely literature. A 
few spare hours a week will add to your 
income substantially. If you want work 
that will pay you, write for terms to 
Frank Leslie Publishing House, 141-147 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


A-RAININ’ IN KANSAS, 


A-rainin’ out in Kansas, say—that’s 
Just the sort o’ news 

That makes this life worth livin’, an’ 
That drives away the blues; 

The crops are gettin’ moisture, an’ the 
Creeks are out of banks. 

A-rainin’ out in Kansas—bow your 
Head an’ offer thanks. 


Away along in August, when the 
Sun’s been shinin’ down, 

The southwest winds are blowin’, an’ 
The dust’s a-flyin’ round, 

The drops that come a-whirlin’ make 
A music when they fall, 

That’s sweet to Kansas not alone, 
But to the world and all. 


A-rainin’ out in Kansas, just a 
Common string o’ words, 

But still the joy that’s in ’em starts 
Us singin’ with the birds. 

Just drowns all thought o’ trouble, makes 
A fellow want to yell, 

To see the ragin’ torrents come 
A-rushin’ down the dell. 


A-rainin’ out in Kansas, see ’em 
Flash it o’er the world, 

From Oregon to India the 
Joyous news is whirled. 

The grand old state will do her part 
To feed the hungry horde— 

A-rainin’ out in Kansas—bow your 
Head an’ thank the Lord. 


—Bide Dudley, in Kansas City Times. 


It is impossible to see how another per- 
son does his work without feeling con- 
tempt for him. It is the facility one has 
to look down upon all others that really 
makes this life worth living.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Badger—“Oh, come along. ‘there’s no- 
body there but your daughter.” 

Stokes—‘‘That is just what I was afraid 
of. Bella, everybody says, has her 
mother’s nose. If that’s so, she'll be sure 
to smell the liquor on my breath if I go 
within twenty feet of her.” 


Clergyman (to his wife)—‘“I wish I 
could think of some way to make the 
congregation keep their eyes on me dur- 
ing the sermon.” 

Young Tommy—‘Pa, you want to put 
the clock right behind the pulpit.” 


“If Tennyson had lived in my suburb,’ 
said paterfamilias the other night, as he 
sat with his check book before him, rue- 
fully contemplating his gas bill, “he never 
would have written ‘Honor the Light 
Brigade; Honor the charge they made’; 
but perhaps gas companies had con- 
sciences in his day.” 


s At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


te Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal duates, 8 lists: 
and other teachers: to colleges, Schools, an families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior Teachers. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


When corresponding with advertiser# please mention this paper, 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 
Ellenville, N, ¥. — Our superintendent wrote you some three weeks ago in relation to securing a 
teacher, and you submitted several names. Later it was deemed advisable to employ a teacher who ten- 
dered her services, living a few miles from here; but owing to illness she has been compelled to relin. 
quish her position. We wish now to have you send us a teacher at the earliest possible date , and leave 
the matter entirely in your hands, — L. R. BENEDICT, acting president Board of Education, Nov. 1, 1900, 
Telegram. — Have sent Miss McVeau, alréady recommended to you, and still available. — To MR, 
BENEDICT, Novy. 1. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantagé to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 136 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. Positions filled, 4,000. 
The Albert Agency in the West, Vacancies tos ) Contral 

| 
Agency. 0. J. ALBERT, Manager, Chicago 
B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY “toa 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient as-sistauts. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Soecisl advantages Courteous treatment, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L, MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
SCHERM Ri OR TEACHERS’ AGENCY in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 14th St., N. Y. ©. | Managers. 
Established 1893. 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 
Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 
h Ave., Chicago. 25 King 8t., West, Toronto. 414 Oentury Bldg., Minneapolis. 
333 Bidg., Denver Partott Bldg. Ban Prancisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
nts an ells Schoo) Property. 
81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, 


Correspondence is invited 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 
HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 

Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. ' We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
ManuaTTaN Bipa. | Dzs Mornzgs, Iowa. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EpWARD FICKETT, Manager, Over 3,100 positions filled. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


‘WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Winship 
Teachers’. 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts, 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Mina, 


King Kindness and the Witth.....................4. 
AD 
‘he English Utilitarians. (3 vols )................. 
if 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Taylor’s First Reader 


By FRANCES LILIAN TAYLOR 
Author of The Werner Primer 


Silk Cloth, Extra Size, 128 Pages, over 100 Illustrations and 18 Color Plates 
Price, 25 cents 


THE CHILD’S WORLD IN GOOD LITERATURE 

AND BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 

The child learns to read by reading. He 
learns best to read by reading something 
worth reading and within the range of his 


own life experiences and _ interests. 


AYLOR’S FIRST READER is built upon 
these truths, heretofore singularly overlooked 
in the making of most First Readers. 

TAYLOR’S FIRST READER is an educational 
growth. tis a development of those sound principles 
and sane methods which have stood the crucial test of 


the schoolroom. 

TAYLOR’S FIRST READER, in materials and 
construction, is the highest product of artist and ar- 
tisan yet reached in the manufacture of school books. 

TAYLOR’S FIRST READER is, therefore, in an 
important, educational sense, a mechanical, artistic, 
and literary triumph. 


FOUNDATION 
AX10/1S 


TAYLOR’S FIRST READER is published by the WERNER SCHOOL 
BOOK COMPANY, who will be pleased to correspond with educators concern- 
ing its examination and introduction. Address nearest office: 378-388 Wabash 
Avenue, CHICAGO; 78 Fifth Avenue, New York; 73 Tremont Street, BOSTON. | 


A New Book__a=a 


By NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


The Message of Froebel 422" 


This is a volume of Essays on different phases of Kindergarten work and kindred 
subjects, The first essay gives the book its title, and the others are as follows : — 


The Spirit of Reverence Dame Nature’s Play-School 
Training the Imagination Shooting Folly as it Flies 
The Unsocial Child The Personality of the Kindergarten 
The Children’s Guild of Play Training Teacher 
The Guild of the Brave Poor Things Our Nursery Tales To-day and Yesterday 
The Social Inclosure of Childhood 

Bound in cloth and gilt. Price, postpaid, 50 cents 


aadser.v, MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
11 East 16th St. 1235 Arch St. 515 Grand Bldg. 122 McAllister St. 


The Prang Educational Company 


Announce the publication of 


A Course in Water Color 
FOR THE FIRST EIGHT YEARS IN SCHOOL 


Gives a carefully planned course of lessons covering the work in Primary and Grammar 
* grades. A valuable help to teachers. Profusely illustrated in black and white and 
in color. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. For special price on the New 
Prang Color Box, address either of the Company’s offices : — 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 


FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 
Has a thorough and em course of study, including a complete system of Ph Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural dering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Exp on. Scientific and 


practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
Spring Term opens .March 7. Address for Lllustrated 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest. 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets. Boston. Maas. 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me _ leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the oftice. JOEL D. MILLER 
63.50. Mass. State 30ard of Education. 


ufactared by F. H.COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Price, 
Send for descriptive circular. 


The Mother Tongue 


By Georce Lyman Kirtrrepcer, Professor of English in Harvard Univer- 

~Jsity, and Saran Louise ARNoLp, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 
&"YBook I. “ Lessons in Speaking, Reading, and Writing English.” For 
introduction, 45 cents. Book II. “ An Elementary English Graminar,” 


~ For introduction, 60 cents. 

These are books that will appeal to every 
teacher. They are based on the children’s 
interests. They are cumulative in plan. 
They emphasize thought rather than form. 
They represent a reaction from the formal- 
ism of most language books, and are author- 
itative and practical. 

The experience and scholarship of the au- 
thors render these books notable among all 
language books now published. May we 


-make you acquainted with them? 


Mother Nature’s. Children 


By ALLEN WaLToNn GouLp. With 200 illustrations. Square 12mo. Cloth. 
265 pages. For introduction, 60 cents. 


“Mother Nature’s Children” is a supplementary 
reader for the lower grades which aims to help the 
young to see the spirit rather than the form of nature. 
It traces the love and care and mutual dependence of 
living things, from human beings down to plants. 
While it is set in an imaginative framework, no facts 
are stated and no illustrations are used save on scien- 
tific authority. Recognizing the power of pictures to 
reach the child, such subjects are treated as can be 
illustrated. Each chapter opens with a picture by 
some artist of acknowledged ability, and contains 
other interesting pictures bearing directly on the text. 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus London 


Publishers. 


assured Would you try for Pre 
a government posi- Write for 

positions trom Inf ti 


PUBLISHING? 


43-47 East 10th St., 


COMPA e New York» 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, ——— 
+++ Boston, Mass. 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington's Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 
Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A, SHEDD AND OTHERS. 


is the best of Saongere. Fair compen- 
sation, regularity of payment, reason- 
mf sure tenure, tasks not too difficult, 


which you can choose,and what to do 
to insure your getting on the list after 
you have applied t 

The Government of the United States 


hours not too long, offer strong at- 


tractions to of both sexes 
who have nosettled income, Manyenter 
Government penphoy spend their spare 
hours in studying law or medicine, or 
finance, and save enough from their 
ries to start in a professional or 
business career. 
We have Jost poblished a book from 
which any candidate may learn just what 
is necessary and what unnecessary in 
brushing up his studies for an examina- 
tion; and what hischancesare,all things 
considered, for making his way into the 
Civil Service, and staying there. The 


title of this book is ** Mow te Prepare 
for a Civil Service Examination; 
With Recent Questions and An 
sewers.” It contains all information 
which any candidate would require to 
prepare for any competitive office under 
Government, and includes a ‘‘Ten 
Weeks’ Course of Stud »’in the form of 
questions actually asked at recent ex- 
aminations, with the correct answers to 
them. Besides the technical require- 
ments, it also covers all the elementa 
branches, like arithmetic, spelling, pen- 
manship, geography, letter writing, civil 
government, etc., etc., s0 that one who 
masters this course of study would not 
only pass well an examination for a gov- 
would be sure of 
preferment over other applicants for a 
clerkship in a business bouse. 


CLOTH—§2.00 Postpaid—560 paces 
Another book free (Quick at Figures) if 
you mention this paper when ordering. 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-6-13-14 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 


Paper, Price, 25 cents. 


Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


DRA 


New Pusuisninc Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Being the December 


13, 1900, Issue of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL. 


GENERAL LIBRARY, 
UNIV. OF MICH. 


DEC 18 1900 


Highest Awards Paris 


HE position of th AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY as the leading pub- 


lishers of text-books for Elementary Schools is universally recognized. 
not be so well known that they are also pre-eminent in High School publications. 


It may 
This 


fact, however, has just been attested at the Paris Exposition, where the International 
Jury awarded to this Company both the 


Grand Prix d’Honneur for Elementary Education 


Grand Prix d’Honneur for Secondary Education 


No other publishing house in the world has ever received so many recompenses 


of so high a character. 


ATTRACTIVE NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Stewart & Coe’s First Days in School, ¢ .25 
The Baldwin Primer, .-.-.... .30 
New Education Readers, Books I. & I. Zach .35 
Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the Hawaiian Islands, .45 
Shaw’s People of Other Lands,. . . .30 
Discoverers and Explorers, . .35 
Bradish’s Old Norse Stories, . . . .45 
Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children, . .40 
Persons’s Our Country in Poem and Prose, .50 
Clarke’s Story of Ulysses,. .. .. .60 
Hall’s Elementary Physiology, . .. .75 
Wight’s Selections from the Bible, . . .40 
Southwick’s Steps to Oratory, . . . 1.00 
Powell & Connolly’s Rational Grammar, .60 
Hinsdale’s The Art of Study, . . . 1.00 
Swett’s American Public Schools, . . 1.00 
Seeley’s History of Education, . . . 1.25 
Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship: 
Books 1 to 6, per dozen, . 5 
Charts, 


STANDARD BOOKS 


Baldwin’s School Readers. 
E'ght Books or Five Books. 


Natural Geography. 


Elementary, .60; Advanced.......-.. 0:28 
Rice’s Rat onal Spelling Book. 

Patterson’s American Word Book......... 25 
Milne’s Arithmetics. 

Elements, .30; 30 

White’s New Arithmetics. 

First Book, .30 ; Elementary -50 

Metcalf’s Grammars. 

Elementary English 40 

English Grammar .60 
Maxwell's Grammars. 

Introductory Lessons .40 

Advanced LeSSOMS .. .60 
McMaster’s School sonata of the United 

Barnes’s National Vertical Penmanship. 

Charts, per 1.50 
Overton’s Applied Physiology. 

Primary, .30; Intermediate 


Natural Course in Music. 
Full Course -- Seven Books and Charts. 
Short Course -- Two Books. 


For school and home use these books are wunexcelled. 


sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


FOR HIGHER SCHOOLS 


Hoadley’s Brief Course in Gen’! Physics, $1.20 
Rowland & Ames’s Elements of Physics, 1.00 
Newcomb’s Elements of Astronomy, 1.00 
Steele’s Popular Astronomy (Aevised), 1.00 
Macy & Norris’s General Physiology, 1.10 


Hewes’s Anatomy, and 
Hygiene, . .. 


Harper & Burgess’s Elements ie Latin, 1.00 
Bacon’s New French Course,. . . . 1.00 
Kuhn’s Elements of Spoken French, . .50 
Voltaire’s Selected Letters (Syms),. 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s Madame Therese, 


Schanz’s Der Assistent Beinhorn), 
Prehn’s Journalistic German, .. . .50 


Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in English, .75 
Kimball’s The English Sentence, . . 5 


Johnson’s History of English and Amer- 


Halleck’s History of English Literature, 1.25 
Lancaster’s' Manual of History 
Smith’s History of Greece (Revised )» - 1.00 
History of Rome (Revised), . 1.00 


Copies 
Correspondence . invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New’ York CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO Boston 


ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE, 
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JSOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. LIZ.—No. 238. 


1878 Gold Medal 


ighest Form of Award, 
Outranking All Medals. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 


Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON » CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS. 
WEST, NORTHWEST, § SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or or ‘Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains 

For tickets and information apply at any 

principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tks. Agt. BOSTON. 


RR ¥PROTIS privately. 


Send 2. for 11 pare book. mple magazine free. 
Ws.A.Barxts, 006 Massac hy Boston, 


anid Magnetism 


<= 


THE FAMOUS PENS 


For Wertical Writing 


Gillott’s Nimbers L1O45 and 1066 


§$mooth—Durable—-Fluent 


The Maynard Zoological 
Synoptical School Collection. 


A collection of mounted animals, showing types from the lowest to the 


highest forms, nicely displayed in eighteen or more boxes. 


It gives a 


grand synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a glance how 
life has gradually evolved. Better for students to see the real animal 


than a picture of it in some book. 


These collections are prepared only by 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 


* Formerly assistant to. and now successor to. C 


South Framingham, Mass. 
J. MAYNARD. 


Publishers. 


ONIUERSITY 
PUBLISAING 


43-47 Fast 10th 


e New Yorks 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, ——_. 


Boston, Mass. 


Cortina’s Method (complete) 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. } 
French Sample, 8 lessons, 30c. ) 

Awarded First Prize Columban Exposition. ( 
PHONOGRAPH 10 Records, any language, $10 


R. D. Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 W. 34th 8t., N.Y.) 


* 


AN EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE 
For Paste-Pots and Sticky Mucilage. 


Weis Brush Tube 


The 
(LIBRARY PASTE) 


A Boon to those having to Use 


Paste or Mucilage 


Sold by EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


Weis Binder Co., Toledo, O., Makers. 


Completely Parsed Caesar 
Gallic War, Book I. 
BY REV. JAMES B. FINCH, M.A., D. D. 
50 Postpaid—400 PAGES 


The Latin words in the Latin order just as 
Caesar wrote them: with the exact ditera/ _ 
English equivalent of each Latin word directly 
under it (inferdined); and with a second, elegant 
translation in the margin ; als » with Footnetcs 
in which every word is completely pursed, and 
allconstructions explained, with References to 
the leading Latingrammars, Each page com- 
plete—the Latin*text, the literal 
translation, the marginal flowin. translatio., 
the parsing—all at a glance without lurning a 
leaf? 

HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, 
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